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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 


American Steel & Wire Co.'+ 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 


Big Returns 
on Your 
Investment 


In these days of high 






trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 












Counts the Calls 


This smal! set-back 
Ratchet Counter 





Needon 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable you to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 


regist rs one for 
each press of the 
thumb lever. In- 
stantly set back to 
zero by one turn of 
knob, Send for 
booklet giving 





labor costs, any arti- 
cle which saves one 
half the average in- 
stallation time should 
make a strong appeal 


WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 






complete descrip- you the volume handled 
tion of models. by each operator. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


lead the 
world 


in anchor sales. 


WHY? 








New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Depvwe 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CoO. 


Chicago 


to vou. 
' Worcester 


C-B KNOBS 


have done and are doing right along this very thing for an 
ever-increasing number of Telephone Companies throughout 
the country. They will do so for you if you say the word. 

Why be bothered any longer with trouble caused by Drop 
Wires breaking in the insulation at the point of contact where 
tied to rigid insulators? 

Install C-B Knobs and eliminate this worry. They provide a 
flexible support for the drop wire and neutralize all strain. 






















Write for samples and prices 
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You don’t need an Expensive 
Instrument to locate trouble 
and determine resistances 


PIGNOLET 
INSTRUMENTS 


will do this easily—and are in- 
expensive 


No exchange can afford 
to be without one 


Write for “‘free copy”’ of our directions for 
testing and locating trouble 


L. M. PIGNOLET 
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No. 2521—The Standard 
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FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


fill every requirement 
that an anchor should. 
Really Holds. 
Doesn’t Creep. 
Costs little to install. 
Can be reclaimed. 


FAULTLESS ANCHOR 
& MFG. CO. 
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FRANKEL TEST 
CONNECTORS 


make instantaneous connec- 
tions as the sharp needle-like 


80 Cortlandt St. New York City Centerburg, Ohie 



































MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 
One size car be standardized fer all strains 
up te 10,000 Ibs. Ask How? 
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Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
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enennce ee point pierces the insulation Y 
phone Wire. PRICES 


Siemens-Martin and 






High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. 1. 
CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CiACINNATI—Traction Bidg. 
NEW YORK—233 Broadway 
BOSTON— 1 76 Federal St. 
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W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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One LEICH Customer Writes 


“Batteries will last longer 
on your phones than on 


others we are using.”’ 


Leich Telephones Mean Real Economy 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 








ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 


ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. 
Cincinnati, 





TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
io Kansas City, Mo. 


























‘‘The Ace of Aces’’ 
among Lightning Arresters 


The vacuum principle of lightning protection 
has proved the most successful for telephone 
purposes. This principle has received its 
highest development in our two-line 


VAC-M ARRESTERS 


They will withstand any discharge of light- 
ning and give your equipment ample pro- 
tection from static and sneak currents, 
grounded lines, crosses, high tension, etc. 


The National Electric Specialty Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 






























































The New Perfection Solderer 
| 

















This cut shows the entire outfit. It 
can be easily carried in one hand or 
packed away in a tool kit. Torch can 
be lighted and solderer put in position 
on the ground before lineman climbs 
pole, having also attached the end of 
handy line to ring provided on the 
handle. By the time he has climbed the 
pole and cleaned the joint, the solderer 
is ready to do any reasonable amount 
of soldering on the pole without reheat- 
ing, thus avoiding the usual delay in 
heating and reheating soldering irons, 
and at the same time giving a better 
and neater job in every way. 


Write for Prices. 


BELL SPECIALTY CO. 
Chester, S. C., U.S. A. 
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Adequate rates is 
the 
question with many 


paramount 


telephone companies, and any additional 
information pertaining to the subject is 
For that reason, there- 
this of 


TELEPHONY regarding the work done by 


of vital interest. 
fore, the article’ in issue 
the Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion to establish the principle that the 
question of service should be given pri- 
mary consideration by regulatory bodies 
in fixing rates, records, a development of 
real importance. 

with the 


sane idea that the public appreciation of 
telephone service must be measured by 


The movement was started 


the increased efficiency of that service; 
that such advancement is based on the 
technical growth of men in charge of 
the service; that their advancement can 
be best the 


highest ideals of the telephone art, and, 


secured by standardizing 
finally, that there are certain fundamental 
rules and practices that both the com- 
panies and the commissions should rec- 
ognize in dealing with rate adjustment 


questions. 
* * * * 


A service committee was appointed by 
the Wisconsin association to investigate 
the subject and recommend in concrete 
form an ideal of standardization which 
companies should employ and which rate- 
hxing bodies should recognize in their 
Cficial work of securing efficient service 
for the public and providing adequate 
compensation for the companies furnish- 
ing that service. 


The report of this committee covers 





CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


the ground in an instructive manner. 
After detailing what the telephone user 
kas a right to expect in the way of serv- 
ice, the means of supplying those re- 
quirements are enumerated, and they have 
Leen commended by the state commis- 
sion. In fact, the commission has ad- 
vised the service committee that its rec- 
benefit 


and ad- 


ommendations will be of great 
tc the telephone-using public, 
mits that they will raise to higher levels 
the the 
itself had already laid down as its pol- 


service standards commission 
it easier 
if the 
commission carries the proposition to its 


icy. Better service will make 


to obtain better rates—at least 


logical conclusion. 
om . » * 
Only last month the Wisconsin com- 
mission 


went on record as holding to 


this line of action. The application of 
a certain company for increased rates 
was denied because its plant and equip- 
and the 


unsatisfactory. 


service, 
Divided 
ownership of the equipment had delayed 
and the 


more compensation to make the needed 


ment were run down 


therefore, was 


betterments, company desired 
The commission demanded that 
the rehabilitation and that 
good service precede higher rates. That 


accomplished, the commission promised 


repairs. 


come first, 


that it would authorize rates that would 

bring a reasonable return on the capital 

invested. 

that will 
furnish 


Any plan assist telephone 


companies to efficient service 


opens a_ straight- 
away path to obtain- 
adequate rates 
The 


covered by the Wisconsin State Telephone 


ing 


--at least in Wisconsin. question 


Association’s service committee deserves 
the attention of all telephone associations 


and rate-making commissions. 


+ nd * * 

Aside from adopting the customary res- 
olutions and emitting a volume of indif- 
ferent oratory, the public ownership con- 
ference recently held in Chicago did not 
get very far. Declarations in favor of 
government ownership of railroads, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, iron, coal and copper 
mines, water power, forests, etc., were is- 
sued. The spellbinders went home and 
the world wagged along as usual. 

It is significant that the farmer repre- 
sentatives in the conference opposed the 
public ownership of utilities like the rail- 
roads and the wires, as they say the ex- 
perience of government operation the past 
convince them it 


year is sufficient to 


doesn’t work out according to the ad- 


vance notices. 


+ + * + 
A canvass of 610 editors in rural Ill- 
inois on the subject of nationalization of 
the farms—the next logical step in the 
public ownership program—has produced 
Of the 610 


polled, 546 replied—and 537 voted against 


some interesting figures. 


public ownership of the farms. Agricul- 
ture is certainly a “basic industry,” which 
is a term the public ownership theorists 
delight to use. All “basic industries,” they 
contend, should be nationalized and re- 


moved from private operation. 
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of the 
<ountry, and it is comforting to realize 
that he has not been infected with that 
itching to try something new that has con- 
tributed so much to the unrest. He hates 
like sin to pay fair telephone rates, and 


The farmer is the mainstay 


he usually nourishes a grudge against his 
city cousin, who, he thinks, is trying to 
gouge him—‘n which he is doubtless more 
than right—but anyway, the farmer works 
and looks after his job, which is a big 
one. 

He doesn’t strike nor seek to overturn 
While 


the labor union radicals are stirring up 


the government he lives under. 


class hatred and the silly parlor socialists 
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are struggling to get notoriety, the farmer 
is plugging along doing the work that will 
enable the country—and those gentry, too 
—to get three square meals a day. 

The politicians who are catering to the 
unions will regret their failure to take 
He is still the 
mainstay of the United States, and it will 


into account the farmer. 


be well if his influence continues to con- 
trol. 
* a * ok 

Speaking of the farmer, the 1919 crop 

estimates of the Department of Agricul- 

ture total the snug sum of nearly 16 

billion dollars. The report tosses a big 


bouquet at the American farmer in stat- 
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ing that taking both acreage and yield per 


acre into account, the American agricy]- 


the 
Belgian or German farmer; 2.3 times as 


turist produces 2% times as much a 


much as the British farmer; 3.2 times as 
much as the French, and more thar six 
times as much as the Italian. 

This revelation is astonishing in view 
of the fact we have been led to believe 
that the intensive farming in the older 
countries showed up the American farmer 
as a waster. There may be a come-back 
on these figures, but this is way the re- 
port reads. Anyway, the farmer of the 
Middle West has not wasted any time 


loafing in the past few years. 


Service Improvement in Wisconsin 


Report Filed with Board of Directors of Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion by Committee Appointed Last Spring to Study and Recommend in Con- 


On February 14, 1919, the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association at its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee adopted this reso- 
lution : 


Whereas, the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association realizes that the con- 
tinued public appreciation of telephone 
service must truthfully be measured by 
pow advancement of the service itself, 
an 

Whereas, the advancement of the 
service must be dependent upon the 
carefully advanced study and action of 
those men rendering the service, and 

Whereas, we believe that this advance- 
ment can best be secured by first stand- 
ardizing the highest ideals of the art and 
science of telephony, both in equipment 
and operation, but that ideals of today 
— always be in advance of our action, 
an 

Whereas, we now believe that there 
are certain fundamental rules and prac- 
tices which should now have recognition 
by all operating companies and by all 
regulatory bodies which have to do with 
the regulation of either finance or serv- 
ice; therefore 

Be It Resolved, that the directors of 
this association appoint a committee to 
study and recommend in concrete form 
the ideal of advanced standardization set 
forth above; and that the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission be cordially invited 
to become members of this committee 
ex-officio, and that the University of 
Wisconsin be asked to lend its aid also: 
and further that the committee in this 
state be encouraged and instructed to 
carry on this study without confines in 
the nation, but that their ideal be ever 
the advancement of telephony as a 
world’s art, science and business. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the at- 
tention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association be called to the 
fact that we believe this thought and 
action worthy of national consideration 
and co-operation. 


The committee 


which 


was appointed 





crete Form an Ideal of Advanced Standardization—Practical Ideals Discussed 


as authorized in this resolution consisted 
of P. J. Weirich, general manager of the 
United Telephone Co., Monroe; W. F. 
Goodrich, secretary and manager of the 
LaCrosse Telephone Co., LaCrosse; 
H. D. Currier, chief engineer of the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago; H. I. Crawford, manager of the 
Wausau Telephone Co., Wausau; and 
F. E. Chandler, traffic superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., Milwaukee. 

The committee has submitted to the 
directors of the association a tentative 
report of its investigations as far as 
they have progressed, together with cer- 
tain recommendations, reserving the right 
to further investigate the subject of 
standard of service as it may appear ad- 
visable. 

The recommendations submitted are 
the result of a number of formal meet- 
ings of the committee. In its investiga- 
tions the committee has seen fit to hold 
informal conferences with a number of 
manufacturers and operating companies, 
the idea being to secure as complete a 
survey of telephony as the art at this 
time affords. 


General Survey of Field. 

The first formal meeting of the com- 
mittee was confined to a general survey 
of the field, and it was the unanimous 
conclusion that the greatest immediate 
good would be accomplished by directing 
the study of the committee to the cen- 
tral office. 

This conclusion was arrived at for the 
reason, that while the percentage of in- 
vestment in central office equipment is 
small, as compared with the whole in- 


vestment in a telephone plant, the oper-, 


ation of this part of the equipment is 





one of the important factors in determin- 
ing the public’s impression of a telephone 
system. Perfect line construction and 
the very best type of substation equip- 
ment is useless in giving telephone serv- 
ice when the central office equipment is 
lacking in the necessary switching facili- 
ties to render proper service. 

This conclusion is supplemented by the 
suggestion that the immediate recommen- 
dations of the committee should be of 
value to those companies now rehabili- 
tating their plants as well as to those 
companies contemplating additions and 
extensions to their central office equip- 
ment. 

The attention of the directors is, there- 
fore, called to the fact that in the con- 
sideration of this subject the committee 
has carefully considered those means of 
operation which are available in auto- 
matic, semi-automatic and manual prac- 
tices as applied to central offices only. 

As the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion was made ex-officio a member of 
this committee, the result arrived at. 
therefore, represents the collaborative ef- 
forts of the commission, the operating 
companies, and the manufacturers, and 
the committee feels that they include the 
best interests of all parties concerned. 

The minutes of two formal meetings 
of the committee are incorporated in the 
report. At the meeting held in Madison 
on April 7, the following were present: 

Chairman P. J. Weirich, general mana- 
ger, United Telephone Co., Monroe, 
Wisconsin; H. D. Currier, chief engineer, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago; F. E. Chandler, traffic superin- 
tendent, Wisconsin Telephone Co., \Mil- 
waukee; H. I. Crawford, manager, Wau- 
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December 13, 1919. 


sau Pelephone Co., Wausau; J. M. Stork- 
erson, superintendent, LaCrosse Tele- 
phone Co., representing W. F. Goodrich, 
LaCrosse; ex-officio members, F. H. 
Runkel, president of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, and J. A. Pratt, 
secretary. 

The committee then discussed the 
scope of the work contemplated by the 
resolution, the discussion resulting in the 
unanimous conclusion of those present 
that its work should be confined to defi- 
nitions of accomplishment. Then fol- 
jowed a brief history of the movement 
to standardize rules and practices for 
telephone service. 

It became evident to 
that it should confine itself to certain 
specified objectives. Any attempt to 
cover too wide a field would lead to over- 
organization, and previous efforts had 
shown that such a policy would make 
the work of the committee fruitless. The 
committee decided that its work should 
he directed towards the standards of ac- 
complishment rather than the mcans for 
securing these accomplishments. 

In the discussion which followed, it 
appeared to be the sense of the committee 
that the business of telephony had been 
too often approached. from every angle 
except the right one. Too much attention 
had been given to the question of rates, 
because the real objective in the last 
analysis is to give service. 

With this idea in mind, the committee 
decided that the point of view of their 
efforts should be the subscriber. In 
other words, “the committee should at- 
tempt to make of itself an expert sub- 
scriber.” 

Taking the viewpoint of the subscriber, 
the question arose: “What had he a right 
to expect in the way of service?” The 
discussion developed the following points 
which the subscriber has a right to ex- 
pect: 


the committee 


1. A fast answer. 

2. A reliable connection. 

3. Notification that the call is being 
taken care of. 

4. Good transmission. 

5. Prompt disconnect after the con- 
versation is completed. 

_6. Non-interference in 
tion. 

7. Courteous treatment. 


commutnica- 


As aids in securing this service in cen- 
tral battery switchboards the art of te- 
lephony up to the present time offers the 
following possibilities : 


Distribution of calls, traffic and 


1, 
load. 
2. Instantaneous listening. 
Machine ringing (periodic). 
instantaneous disconnect. 
instantaneous recall signal. 
Ringing control. 
Vark keyshelf for manual board. 
Revertive ringing tone. 
’. Automatic peg count. 
1). Secret service. 


eee 
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Tn the discussion of the committee rela- 
tive to its work, it was pointed out that 
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the greatest good could be accomplished 
by securing cumulative experience. One 
of. the disadvantages in the telephone in- 
dustry in the past has been the predomi- 
nance of the “one-track mind.” 

It was conceded that all companies 
want to give the very best of service 
possible, but the inability of those en- 
gaged in giving telephone service to come 
together on methods of securing the best 
results has been a stumbling block in 
the way of progress. It will, therefore. 
be the aim of the committee to avoid any 
confusion if possible. 

It seeks the best thought which can be 
contributed by experienced telephone 
men everywhere, and the committee will 
endeavor to formulate those thoughts 
into standards which will be promulgated 
by the committee as the best standards 
which can be established in the present 
development of the art of telephony. 

At the second meeting, April 14, at 
Madison, two sessions were held—one 
being with members of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission present. 


Meeting to Outline Work Planned. 


The meeting with the commission was 
for the purpose of outlining the work 
contemplated and to secure any sugges- 
tions which the commission might make 
respecting the work. Commissioners 
Trumbower and Allen and George B. 
Hayden of the service department of 
the commission were present at the con- 
ference. 

The standards prescribed by the com- 
mission for telephone service should be 
the minimum, while the standards- con- 
templated by the committee were to ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the ideal of 
telephone service. 

The commissioners were anxious to 
learn how the work contemplated by the 
committee was going to assist the smaller 
companies. Complaints regarding tele- 
phone service were found to come very 
largely from rural subscribers. Mem- 
bers of the committee pointed out the 
fact that if a set of standard rules were 
compiled by experienced telephone men, 
it would be possible for the commission 
to refer to these standard rules in deal- 
ing with complaints. 

It was stated that it is the intention 
of the committee to treat the subject 
of magneto exchanges in a separate re- 
port and make specific recommendation 
as to proper practices of operation so 
that the present conditions which con- 
tribute to a great amount of poor serv- 
ice will be done away with and result 
in improvement in the exchange service. 

It is also the intention to make recom- 
mendations relative to magneto switching 
practices which will cover the proper 


operation of line clearing-out and night 
alarm signals and also power-ringing fa- 
cilities, together with intra line-ringing, 
substation maintenance, protection, etc. 
The result of this conference appeared 








to be that the commission was heartily 
in sympathy with the work outlined. 


The second session, held in the eve- 
ning, began with a consideration of the 
points developed in the conference with 
the commission. It was felt that if the 
committee on standardization is to fulfill 
the expectations of its members, its work 
should serve as a guide to regulatory 
bodies. The business of telephony is not 
fixed. The art is in a state of continual 
development. 

The discussion of the committee then 
turned upon the specific points which it 
should endeavor to accomplish in order 
to be able to obtain results. 

The question of substation 
came up as one of the points upon which 
the committee should have definite infor- 
mation. For instance: “What is the de- 
ficiency point of dry batteries? And 
should the committee endeavor to secure 
this point for making recommendations 
to telephone companies respecting the 
same ?” 

Another point discussed was the stand- 


batteries 


ard method of talking into telephone 
transmitters. At this point the commit- 
tee decided that each member should 


bring to the next meeting a written state- 
ment of his ideas of the subscribers’ per- 
spective. 

Still another point discussed was the 
advisability of the committee endeavor- 
ing to convey specific instructions to op- 
erators before the work of the commit- 
tee as a whole was accomplished. The 
committee moved to recommend that a 
traffic committee be appointed to promote 
the training of operators in the best prac- 
tices available and that the standardiza- 
tion committee furnish the traffic com- 
mittee so appointed with such suggestions 
as they may deem beneficial as the work 
of standardization progresses. 

Letter from Railroad Commission. 


In recognition of the efforts of the 
committee, the following letter from the 
railroad commission was received. It 
wat dated July 2, 1919, and addressed 
to Chairman P. J. Weirich: 


Since the passage of the public utility 
law, the Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin has given careful and prolonged con- 
sideration to the subject of the service 
which is being offered by the different 
telephone companies of the state. After 
a careful study of the problem, the com- 
mission laid down in a formal decision 
in 1914 a set of standards and rules ap- 
plicable to this kind of service. In all 
of its regulatory and supervisory work 
the commission has from the very begin- 
ning, recognized that satisfactory and 
adequate public utility service is of as 
great importance to the public as rea- 
sonable rates. 

In this connection we wish to com- 
mend the endeavors of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association at its last 
meeting in considering and adopting a 
resolution which attempts to outline the 
ideals and standards of good service. The 
committee appointed under this resolu- 
tion, of which you have the honor of 
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being chairman, has, in our minds, made 
a substantial contribution to the subject 
of accomplishment and of standards of 
service for the subscriber. 

The fundamentals of high-grade tele- 
phone service which you have set forth 
in your report—call distribution, machine 
ringing, instantaneous disconnect, instan- 
taneous recall, ringing control, instan- 
taneous listening, dark keyshelf for man- 
ual boards, revertive ringing tone, ma- 
chine peg count and secret service—we 
realize are all possible and, if applied 
to central office practices, will be of 
great benefit to the .elephone-using pub- 
lic. We also realize that this list of 
accomplishments constitutes a goal, as it 
were, towards which telephone companies 
should strive. 

Our experience in the prescribing of 
service standards and of holding up com- 
panies to such standards has taught us 
that a great amount of educational work 
has to be performed. We have no doubt 
that the efforts of the commission in 
this direction can be augmented and 
greatly assisted by the work and en- 
deavors of your organization. The pub- 
lic is entitled to the very best possible 
service which the art of telephony af- 
fords, and by bringing these matters to 
the attention of the public and of the 
men in responsible positions with tele- 
phone companies we hope that the future 
development will make for still better 
service. 

In the decisions of the commission the 
quality of service rendered by a public 
utility company has always been taken 
into account in the determination of rea- 
sonable rate schedules. The work which 
your committee has undertaken appears 
to us to be of a progressive character 
and carries on to higher levels the serv- 
ice standards already laid down in our 
formal commission order. As time goes 
on we hope, through our educational and 
supervisory work, that it will be possible 
for us to incorporate to a certain extent, 
at least, the ideals of the high-grade 
service which you set forth in your com- 
mittee report. ' 

Any suggestions which your commit- 
tee may have relating to the operation 
and service standards of magneto tele- 
phone plants along the lines which you 
have worked out for common battery 
plants will be gratefully received by us. 


In the third paragraph of this letter 
it will be noted that the commission 
states that these definitions of accom- 
plishment constitute a goal toward which 
telephone companies should strive. 


A word of explanation may be desir- 
able in connection with these definitions 
of accomplishments, most of which have 
been available in the art for a number 
of years. 


It should be noted here that the terms 
used to designate certain accomplish- 
ments in giving telephone service are not 
universally recognized but the same re- 
sults may be obtained under other terms 
than those here designated. The com- 
mittee has seen fit to use these terms 
because they seem best fitted to convey 
the idea of the specific result arrived at. 

Call Distribution has to do with me- 
chanically lessening the answering time 
by the operator and results in increasing 
the efficiency of the operator. 
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Intermittent Machine Ringing causes 
the subscriber to answer his telephone 
quicker and relieves the operator of the 
continued function of re-ringing. 

Revertive Ringing Tone indicates to 
the .subscriber calling that the operator 
has established the connection and that 
the called party is being rung. 

Instantaneous Disconnect makes the 
line which has been called immediately 
available for an inbound call upon the 
completion of a conversation. 

Instantaneous Recall Signal places 
at the disposal of the subscriber means 
to receive immediate attention after hav- 
ing completed one call or more. 

Ringing Control causes the bell of 
the called subscriber to stop ringing in 
the event the calling subscriber hangs 
up. 

Instantaneous Listening is a feature 
which contributes to the facility with 
which an operator can answer a_ sub- 
scriber and consequently contributes to 
lessening the answering time. 

Dark Keyshelf provides means for 
postive signalling so that the operator 
will interpret the status of a call. 

Machine Peg Count enables the tele- 
phone company to intelligently analyze 
its traffic at any time. 

Secret Service contributed both to 
the morale of the operating force and 
the confidence of the public. It is not 
the fact that operators generally listen on 
connections for inquisitive or other pur- 
poses, but it is found in practice that 
if the means for operators to listen on 
connections is eliminated, the tendency 
for them to use their time in this way is 
done away with. 

Having in mind the attainment of the 
accomplishments here referred to, by 
whatever means possible, the committee 
without reservation feels warranted in 
asserting that the results will be reflected 
in marked efficiency in operation. Hav- 
ing accomplished these results the mental 
strain on the operator is less and the ra- 
pidity of her performance, combined 
with her better. mental attitude, will nec- 
essarily secure a much improved service. 


These definitions of accomplishments 
may be termed a summary of that which 
has been learned from all methods of 
switching connections at a central ex- 
change. 

In August, 1914, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission, in bulletin U-339, es- 
tablished certain standards of service that 
dealt with generalities of telephone prac- 
tice, and at that time they made definite 
mention of fundamentals that were avail- 
able to them. From page 2 of this bulle- 
tin the following statement 
quoted : 

“The public utility laws require all 
public utilities to furnish adequate serv- 
ice, and empower the railroad commis- 
sion to formulate standards of adequate 
service.” 


may be 
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The phraseology of this bulletin in Ji- 
cates a liberal tendency upon the part of 
the commission to take into account thie 
possibilities of telephone companies com- 
plying with the standards it ovt!:mes, and 
emphasizes the fact that it is not the pur- 
pose of the commission to impose hard- 
ships upon telephone companies. 

It is reasonable to assume that any 
regulatory body, to serve its purpose 
properly, must advance rules of service, 
must provide standards of achievement 
commensurate with reasonable public de- 
mands but having in mind at all times, 
as far as telephone service is concerned, 
the best which the art may afford. 

The traffic committee appointed at the 
meeting held on April 7, 1919, submitted 
a report which indicated the possibility 
of securing the co-operation of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin in the matter of training op- 
erators. This report is embodied in a 
letter which is quoted in full: 


Your committee appointed on April 7, 
1919, to secure some immediate results 
in the way of training for operators and 
chief operators, beg leave to submit the 
following: 

Your committee held a conference with 
the dean of the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin and secured 
the promise of this division of the uni- 
versity to assist in any practical way 
possible in shaping a course for the 
training of telephone operators. It was 
suggested at the meeting that a good 
way to proceed would be to have a cor- 
respondence course instituted by the Ex- 
tension Division for the benefit of op- 
erators. The success of such a plan 
would devolve upon the operating mana- 
gers of the state to see that the opera- 
tors took advantage of such a course. 
The possibility of the university giving 
assistance through its Extension Divi- 
sion centers was also discussed but no 
definite action was proposed. 

In order to provide for a correspon- 
dence course, it is necessary that the 
subject matter of such a course be out- 
lined to the end that the instructions 
mav be thoroughly practical and helpful. 

Your committee believes such. a step 
a practical one and steps should be taken 
to formulate such a course. 

Resnectfully submitted. 
F. H. RunKeEt, Chairman. 
J. A. Pratt. 





The committee directed attention of 
the directors to the report of the traffic 
committee having in hand the necessity 
of some provision for the instruction of 
operators and chief operators. If the 
suggestion of this committee is to secure 
results, it states, the plan of the Exten- 
sion Division of the university must be 
taken up by those in charge of telephone 
companies. No progress will be made 
unless those charged with the responsi- 
bility of giving service anticipate the 
demands of the public and take advantage 
of the means afforded for improving the 
standards required of operators. 

Summarizing the efforts of the com- 
mittee, it has construed its highest func- 


(Concluded on page 42.) 
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Some Factors Contributing Toward the General Unrest in Industry 


A Little Talk on Industrial Unrest 


Need for 


Supplanting the ‘‘Slave Feeling’ of the Wage Earner by a Feeling of Partner- 
ship with the Employer—Paper Presented at Recent Illinois Convention 


That the subject of industrial unrest is 
a timely one, has been evidenced by the 
headlines of our great dailies during past 
weeks; that it is of wide human interest 
is proven by the multitude of people who 
are discussing it at home, on the street, 
in the office and in the forum; and that 
its correct solution is considered vital and 
jar-reaching is attested by the many pray- 
ers that ascend from the pulpits of the 
land and the calls for Christians to unite 
for 


guidance in helping to 


“Solve the nation-wide problem of social 


in prayer 


unrest.” 

Some would have us believe that there 
is too much talk already on this subject 
and that the talk has been responsible for 
much of the unrest. True! Talk of the 
dyed-in-the-wool radical sort has been re- 
sponsible for much of the but 
might not the unrest be equally caused 
by lack of talk of the saner sort to act 
as a counteractant ? 

Our great national 
right of free speech. 
box, street corner or forum, radicals may 


unrest, 


the 
soap 


inheritance is 


From every 


wildly misrepresent and enlarge upon 
petty and alleged wrongs, but so long as 
they content themselves by trying to 


persuade, we have no law to touch them. 

If theirs is error and we have the truth 
and the real facts it would surely seem 
that these should be presented if we would 
prevent the wrong from finding 
ment in the mind of the multiude. 


lodg- 


A few days ago, I asked a man in over- 
alls, what in his opinion was the cause 
of the many strikes and the general un- 
rest among workers on every hand today. 
He answered, “High prices, and the big 
profits and fortunes that were made by 
individuals during the war.” 

Asking a banker the same question he 
replied, “Causes of the labor trouble are 
directly traceable to the great war, to its 
waste and destruction, to its heavy drain 
upon available supplies that constituted 
so large a part of the world’s wealth 
and to financial expedients necessary to 
obtain these supplies.” 

Going to a practical minister—a preach- 
er of religion—I noted his reply thus, 
“During the war the whole nation was 
carried forward in high self-forgetfulness. 
There was an exalted spirit to give, to do, 
to dare, a willingness to spend and be 
spent. Now we are losing this. Each one is 
looking after himself, is getting greedy 
and grasping again. This is the cause of 
1¢ unrest. 


‘It will continue,” he said, “until the 


By E. 


Rule the the 
Mount are applied as oil to the bearings 


L. Chase 


Golden and Sermon on 
of business and industry in the place of 
the grit of 
greediness, which now clog and grind up 


sand and self-seeking and 
the machinery.” 

This time | went to a great journalist 
length, “Something 


and he answered at 


has entered the blood or heart or brain 
of labor—not merely union labor, but all 
the 


slacken their speed toward the day’s stint. 


wage earners of Christendom—to 

















Mr. Chase 
manager of the Kansas City 
phone Co., specially delegated to handle 
employe relation matters and is acting 
commercial engineer. He is also in charge 
of and responsible for the Kansas City 
Long Distance Telephone Co. with its 
eight exchanges and its toll system. 


is assistant to the general 
(Mo.) Tele- 


For some reason labor is losing interest 
in the job. 

“It has also 
not only works less but cares less what 
happens to the shop, to the job, to the 
boss, to the public, to organized society, 
to the well known human race. 


lost team interest; labor 


“A great spiritual lassitude seems to be 
in the heart of labor. A vast don’t-give- 
a-damnativeness has come into the rela- 
tions between labor and capital on the 
part of labor. But in speaking thus of 
labor, one must admit that it does not 
define all of labor, yet it probably defines 
the majority. 

“But.” he continued, “there is 
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aiso a 


minority which has quite another attitude 
toward industry. That minority is the ag 


gressive, destructive, radical bolshevist 


minority. It has anything but a passive 
attitude toward capital. It is the minority 
which inspires strikes, useless, hopeless, 
unsocial strikes. 

“Now these evidences of utter abandon- 
ment by labor of its old attitude toward 
that 


wage earner’s mind is an inspiration for 


capital indicates somewhere in the 
a new relation. Clearly he wants some- 
thing but 
seem to have the want defined.” 

All of these and more have contributed 


and wants it badly does not _ 


to the unrest and turmoil found among 


the wage workers of industry today, and 
when I try to boil the whole matter down 
into one terse phrase, the only words | 
think of to fit the case are “psychological 
condition,” “mental attitude” and “feel 
ings.” 

Oh! what little stress we have laid in 
the past on this matter of feelings, and 
what great stress we would lay if we saw 
to the end of its effect. As Babson says 
“Everything in this world is a matter of 
feelings.” 

As I am this 
newspapers issue an “extra” which pro- 
strike is off. 


workers 


preparing speech, the 


claims that the coal called 


John L 


states, “We will comply, but under pro- 


Lewis of the mine 
test; we cannot fight our government.” 

Without doubt the miners will be back 
at work, but they, too, will be complying 
“under protest,” with the inevitable result 
that only half-hearted work is done. They 
will do their tasks like slaves, inefficiently, 
wastefully giving as little as it is possible 
to give, for they are working under com 
pulsion. 

Of course, if people will not work ex 
cept under compulsion, it is a good thing 
for society to have that compulsion exer 
cised, but the result is at best unsatis- 
factory. 

To my mind this is an example of the 
chief real cause of industrial unrest today. 
The state of mind of employes the coun- 
try over is such that production is kept 
It is the slave state of mind. Toa 
greater extent than we allow ourselves to 


low. 


believe, employes think of themselves (al- 
though it may be in a sort of unconscious 
manner), as_ slaves, 
course, any of them will deny this but I 
believe it true. 

What then is the essential difference 
between a slave and a man who thinks 
he is a slave, or the man with the slave 


wage-slaves. Of 


. slave state of 
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state of mind? So far as the results that 
are attained are concerned there is no 
difference—the result is low efficiency and 
continual unrest. 

A slave keeps all products at a mini- 
mum; he may be compelled by an over- 
seer to do a certain amount but he has 
no inducement to do more than that cer- 
tain amount. Those who perform phys- 
ical labor may be required to produce a 
certain amount, but they cannot be com- 
pelled to exercise intelligence or zeal. The 
hope of reward idea means nothing to one 
whose mental attitude is that of a slave; 
with him only the fear of punishment im- 
pels to action. 

The slave state of mind is peculiarly 
susceptible to the influence of radical 
leaders and therein lies its danger. It re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination 
to foresee a great possibility of nation- 
wide industrial warfare at this time. The 
mind carries with it a 
hopelessness which, when swayed by the 
radical, persistent element, might easily 
permit this radical minority to incite the 
majority into a sort of desperate revolt. 

To abolish the slave state of mind will 
mean that we heed the unuttered longing 
on the part of the wage earner for rec- 
ognition of him as an individual and give 
him opportunity for self expression in his 
work. Get his feelings right, and produc- 
tion will take care of itself. 

We must help him work out standards 
to work by and then give him opportunity 
by means of cost sheets, or what not, to 
see how close he comes to these standards. 
Encourage him by concrete aid to meas- 
ure his ability by his output and then 
recompense accordingly. 

Our great need today is not so much 
to fight unionism as promulgated by the 
American Federation of Labor, for unless 
it changes its methods it will become self- 
exterminated; but we do need to exert 
our efforts to overcome this slave state 
of mind. As 1 see it, our big need is 
for men and women who will teach indi- 
vidual workmen their economic duty to- 
ward themselves, their families and their 
country, inspire and awaken in them the 
instincts which will throw off the slave 
state of mind, as well as to teach those 
employers who have not yet learned that 
for their own peace and well-being, toler- 
ation and patience must be exercised to- 
ward those of less wisdom and of not 
so true a viewpoint. 

That labor unionism which continually 
seeks to get more reward for less pro- 
duction, is unsound in principle and there- 
fore a failure in practice. Its advocacy 
of the closed shop is strangling it. Noth- 
ing as fundamentally unsound as the 
closed shop can long succeed in this great 
country of ours, nor in all the world. 
The closed shop cannot withstand the 
operation of the economic law of supply 
and demand. It cannot be endorsed be- 
cause it breeds inefficiency, crushes ambi- 
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tion and retards individual development. 

Then too, the strike, that powerful 
weapon of labor unionism, will not much 
longer be tolerated by the American peo- 
ple as a means of settling grievances. It 
also is unsound in principle for it creates 
only loss to all inyolved. The employer 
loses, the employe loses and the public 
loses. 

The strike is an attack upon property 
right and the wealth of the nation. The 
American public has been the innocent by- 
stander, the “goat” long enough and now 
is through with it. As Governor Henry 
Allen said in his speech in Chicago re- 
cently, “The worm has turned. A humble 
public is enraged.” 

The principle of collective bargaining 
long contended for by labor unions is now 
being accepted by all, but those labor 
unions which have renounced moral and 
legal obligations and made “scraps of pa- 





THE CHANCES TO RISE. 


It is the fashion to say that 
young men in the days of old 
had a better chance to rise. I 
say they have a better chance 
now to rise, and they can rise 
higher through industry, integ- 
rity, honesty and _ intelligence, 
judgment and_ determination. 
There is no better way of build- 
ing character than by meeting 
obstacles and overcoming them. 
—John J. Glessner. 











per” of written agreements, have for- 
feited their right to live. 

They have forfeited their chance for 
usefulness by their signal failure to teach 
and practice this fundamental principle 
that the amount produced is the first 
measure of the amount which it is pos- 
sible to divide into wages; that none can 
enjoy the fruits of industry unless they 
make industry produce. That unions have 
failed to teach this vital fundamental 
principle is their great sin of omission. 
They have allowed their greatest oppor- 
tunity to slip. 

American labor is itself beginning to 
recognize that there are things more de- 
sirable than those which have been ob- 
tained for it by labor unionism in the 
past. The union has not obtained for 
them a co-operative viewpoint on the part 
of their employer. The desire for more 
than mere wages is uppermost in the 
minds of many of our employes. Mere 
wages are no longer incentives to action 
and the much needed increase in produc- 
tion of this land cannot be attained by 
the stimulus of wages only. The “slave 
feeling” must be supplanted by a feeling 
of partnership—a feeling of working with 
us and not for us. 

There are three interested parties, each 
of whom have rights, and any viewpoint 
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which takes but one side in this triangular 
discussion must be unfair. Each is neces- 
sary to the other. 

Labor without capital would be futile, 
Capital without labor would be useless, 
Without consumers both capital and labor 
would be without occupation. All con- 
cerned are realizing this more and with 
this realization is coming a better under- 
standing, more tolerance and respect for 
the other. 

These things being so, to my mind the 
time is opportune for us missionaries of 
the gospel of industrial peace and 
progress to become superactive. Not since 
industrial strife began has the need of 
the opportunity been so great. 

The psychological moment is at hand. 
This industrial gospel has but to be per- 
sistently preached to the American work- 
ing man to be accepted. Are we who 
are its converts and its exponents as 
willing to teach this industrial gospel 
patiently and persistently to employes and 
employers and all others whom we meet 
as are the agitators and men with merce- 
lary motives who teach their misrepre- 
senting and corrupting doctrines? 

This industrial gospel, as I see it, con- 
tains certain fundamentals which are ac- 
cepted by many representatives of em- 
ployers, of employes, governmental bodies 
and many keen thinking men who have 
no direct interest except as consumer. 

In the October issue of “The Grid,” a 
publication of the Edison Storage Bat- 
tery Co., there were outlined some of 
these “fundamentals” to which all are 
agreed and can without fear of justified 
controversy be accepted. They are di- 
vided into those affecting employes, those 
affecting employers and those affecting 
both, approximately as follows: 

1. The adoption of the eight-hour day. 

2. A reasonable control of working 
conditions affecting employes. 

3. A fair wage to all workers. 

4. Participation in profits. 

5. The consideration that rights imply 
duties. 

Principles affecting employers: 

l. A fair return on the money in- 
vested in a business commensurate with 
the skill, enterprise and risk involved. 

2. Control of the direction and man- 
agement of the industrial organization 

3. The consideration that wealth is 2 
trust and that managers are trustees. 

Principles affecting employes and em- 
ployers: 

1. The consideration that the interests 
of both employe and employer are ir- 
revocably bound together and deserve the 
fullest measure of mutual understanding, 
tolerance and respect. 

2. The consideration that both employe 
and employer owe a duty to the state 
through the creation of useful wealth «nd 
that labor is the law of life. 

3. That each appreciate the importance 
of exercising a true spirit of helpfulness 
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and constructiveness, and be determined 
to act for the best interests of all. 

4. A faithful and religious application 
of the “Golden Rule.” 

This analyzation deserves considerable 
thought by each of you telephone men 
whom I here and now dub missionaries 
of this new industrial gospel. I hereby 
conscript and commission you to go forth 
and preach it and I insist that you do 
this as your duty to yourself, your family 
and as a patriotic citizen of these United 
States. 

Each of us should go forth and preach 
that anything that is against the lawful 
procedure of all things is’ attacking prop- 
erty right which is the chief motive to 
labor, to care and to avoidance of waste 
and destruction. If there were no prop- 
erty rights there would be no need to 
labor or to save, for the product of our 
labor would not be secure. 

Let us go forth and preach, that where- 
as we recognize the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining, the closed shop is with- 
out economic grounds to stand on; that 
he who worketh not neither shall he eat; 
that in whatever measure we produce just 
so in direct proportion we shall profit and 
enjoy. 

To all we must caution tolerance and 
a full appreciation of what is due to and 
what may be expected from others; that 
the world owes no man a living, but 
every man an opportunity; that 
having enough for one’s whims and de- 
sires is quite different than having enough 
for one’s needs and necessities. 

It is our high calling to discourage 
those representatives of capital who un- 
fairly denounce unions and union em- 
ployes in general as bolsheviks and I. 
W. W.’s. Such unfair denunciation is 
offensive to wage earners and furnishes 
a pretext if not sometimes a real reason 
for their becoming such in action. 

Also may we fairly discourage him who 
uses the term capitalist in a derogatory 
sense. No one should have any prejudice 
against the man who has acquired capital, 
provided he secured it honestly, for who 
can draw the line and say who is cap- 
italist and who is not? 

It is ours to swear eternal hostility to 
the despotism and tyranny of two classes 
who are false representatives, first, to 
those employers who are unfair to their 
employes and pay them less than fair 
wages measured by his ability and their 
efficiency and zealousness; second, to that 
minority claiming to represent labor but 
which is neither the mind or heart of 
labor, the bolshevist, the I. W. W., who 
with their wild speech and gross misrep- 
Teseiitation incite strikes and industrial 


owes 


revolutions, which alike are destructive to 
life and property. 
given no quarter. 

Still further it is ours to encourage the 
ever-crowing inclination to substitute rea- 
son for force in the settlement of all in- 


To these should be 
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dustrial disputes. Also firmly shall we 
insist that where the public is concerned 
differences between employers and em- 
ployes be adjusted without interruption of 
service to that public. 

To those who may work and will not, 
we fearlessly proclaim with Governor 
Harding that “we would abolish the soup- 
house and establish the wood yard” for 
their special benefit. 

By preaching these and other doctrines 
of this gospel of industrial peace be it 
hoped that we may counteract the venom 
in the blood and brain of employes which 
is the “slave feeling,” that the spiritual 
lassitude may be broken down and in its 
place started a revival or a coming to the 
surface of those instincts that make labor 
truly great; and that employers and em- 
ployes alike learn that there is no rule 
which surpasses the Golden Rule. 


Compensation Awarded Large 
Companies Subject of Criticism. 
Government control of the telephone 

and telegraph and the results therefrom 


are again occupying the attention of 


Washington. The matter was resur- 
.rected after Postmaster General Burle- 
son issued his annual report claiming 


that the Post Office Department in his 
seven years’ management, had shown sur- 
plus earnings of $35,000,000. 

Congressman Steenerson, chairman of 
the House Committee on Post Offices, is- 
sued a statement contradicting Mr. Burle- 
son’s deductions, and declaring the profits 
of his department were imaginary. 
Chairman Steenerson pointed out that 
the seven-year surplus was made up of 
reduced compensation paid the railroads 
for hauling mail cars which would be re- 
turned to the roads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in increased rates 
to make good the railway shortage. 

“Mr. Burleson’s management of the 
telephone and telegraph has entailed a 
loss of more than $14,000,000,” Mr. 
Steenerson also said, “and $9,000,000 of 
this has been awarded by him, under 
compensation contracts, to the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co.” 

In reply, the Postmaster General is- 
sued a further statement in which he 
said that Chairman Steenerson “does 
not seem to understand that a _ postal 
audit is not made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, but is made by an independent of- 
ficial of the Treasury Department, who 
happens to be a member of the Republi- 
can party, to which Mr. Steenerson be- 
longs. 

“While officials of the Western Union 
and American Telephone & Telegraph 
companies assisted him,” stated Mr. 
Burleson, “they had nothing to do with 
fixing compensation for the wire com- 
panies, which was furnished by Dr. 
Henry C. Adams, and Dr. David Friday 
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of the University of Michigan, two as 
able and clean economists and experts in 
their line as can be found in America.” 
As to compensation to the wire com- 
panies, the Postmaster General says: 
“The fact that the government will pay 
out of the treasury any sum to wire com- 
panies is due, as stated by Representa- 
tive Esch, to the fact that the increased 
telephone and telegraph rates (which 
were less than the increase granted dur- 
ing the war period to any other public 
utility) fixed by the Postmaster Gen- 


eral were temporarily enjoined in 18 
states. 
Mr. Burleson says the Postal Tele- 


graph-Cable Co., with which he had vari- 
cus disputes during government control, 
alleging that he did not utilize the ser- 
vices of Postal officials after he “found 
that while America was involved in the 
World War, its directing officials had not 
only proposed to boycott the handling 
of press matter, but had in every way 
possible discouraged the handling of gov- 
ernment business, the business of the ex- 
ecutive departments at Washington, by 
withdrawing operators from the execu- 
tive departments and by instructing its 
manager to take as little government 
business as possible, in order that its 
wires might be used for commercial busi- 
1ess at more profitable rates.” 

Regarding the mail 
the railroads, the General 
“As for the compensation al- 
lowed the railroads for mail transporta- 
tion, this is fixed by the Congress and 
not by the Postmaster General. In the 
epinion of the Postmaster General the 
present basis for this compensation is too 
high, but this issue is now before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which is 
thoroughly capable of ascertaining what 
is just, and the Postmaster General has 
no disposition to anticipate any action 
that body may see fit to take.” 


compensation of 
Postmaster 
says: 


Adds 300 Operators to its Force 
Since September. 

Three hundred telephone operators 
have been added to the pay roll of the 
Chicago Telephone Co. since September 
And, according to figures given by S. J. 
Larned, general traffic superintendent, 
last month at the rate hearing before 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission, 
busy signals, wrong numbers and the 
hours of waiting for central to answer 
should disappear in another two months. 





Tax Value of Ohio Telephone 
Companies for 1919. 

The tax value of Ohio telephone com- 
panies for 1919 is found to be $88,727,140 
by the state tax commission in figures re- 
cently compiled by it. The total valua- 
tion of all utilities in the state was $1,- 
240,458,070, an increase of $43,139,465 over 
the previous year. 






Telephone Repeater Development | 


Research Work and Development of Successful Repeater—Essential Prop- 


erties of Repeater Networks—Paper Presented at Joint Meeting of 
Tho A. I. E. E. and Institute of Radio Engineers—Third Installment 


By Bancroft Gherardi and Frank B. Jewett 


I-B. The application of the principles 
involved in direct- and alternating-cur- 
rent generators to the solution of the 
telephone repeater problem received the 
attention of some of the best minds in 
the art during the decade following 1900. 
During this time the problem was at- 
tacked both theoretically and in experi- 
mental design by H. S. Warren, M. I. 
Pupin, and’ others. The practice of 
power engineers suggested two _ typical 
methods. 

(1) A generator of which the arma- 
ture should constitute the output circuit 
of the element and the field winding the 
1iput circuit. Variations in the field cur- 
rent will result in corresponding varia- 
tions of the armature voltage of such a 
machine. In order, however, that there 
should not be present in the armature 
voltage variations due to ‘commutation, 
which would result in extraneous noise 
in the telephone, it is necessary that such 
a machine have a high frequency of com- 
mutation. 

If this frequency is well above that .of 
the highest frequency which is essential 
to the faithful reproduction of the hu- 
man voice, the noise currents due to com- 


mutation the peripheral speed must ap- 
proach the allowable mechanical limit. 
Various unipolar designs were there- 
fore considered in which no commuta- 
tion ig required. The principle involved 
may be seen by considering 


deficient in so many of the characteristics 
required of a successful commercial re- 
eater that the extent of its use is ques- 
tionable. 
cally 


Now that simpler and practi- 
perfect repeaters are available, it 





Fig. 10 which shows a form 


suggested in 1905 by G. A. 
Campbell. The field coil M 


is solenoidal and carries fixed 
disks, w’, which serve both as 
a magnetic core and as col- 











lectors for the radial e. m. f’s. 








induced in similar disks, w, 
attached to the rotating shaft. 

In machines of this charac- 
ter where the field current is 
only of telephonic magnitude, 
the flux is very small and the 





























e. m. f. which may be obtain- 

















ed at any mechanically allow- 
able speed of rotation is much 
below that requisite for a 
ful telephone repeater. In addition the 
eddy current and hysteresis losses are 
relatively high because of the frequencies 
involved and the efficiency is correspond- 
ingly low. The input impedance, being 
that of an electromagnet, is inde- 


success- 


not 





























Mechanical Type Repeater Element Showing Socket, 


mutation may be choked out by induct- 
ance or filtered out by a periodic structure 
like an artificial loaded line. When it is 


said that frequencies of 2,500 cycles per 
second are required for good quality of 
telephone speech, it is evident that for any 
practical design of armature and com- 
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pendent of the frequency, as is desired, 
but instead is such as to discriminate 
against the higher frequencies of the 
voice wave. 

Even if it were possible to build and 
operate such high-speed generators as 
repeaters of feeble currents, the type is 
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Fig. 10. 


Principle Involved in Unipolar Designs. 


is doubtful whether the limits of physi- 
cal possibility in this type of apparatus 
will ever be worked out. 

(2) The practical difficulties of eddy 
current and hysteresis losses, of limiting 
speeds and of small input, were also 
effective. in preventing the development 
of a successful repeater along the lines 
previously followed in the power engi 
neering of alternating currents. 

(3) In 1900, Joseph Lyons disclosed 
to us his invention, a telephone repeater 
upon the principle developed and _pat- 
ented in power engineering by Hutin and 
Leblanc. The principle is perhaps better 
known as that of the asynchronous gen- 


erator, which is an induction motor 
driven above synchronism by a local 
source of mechanical energy. The con- 


ditions under which such a device may 
serve to supply energy to a transmission 
line, across which it is connected, are 
well known to electrical engineers. 

It was Lyons’ idea that the stator 
should be bridged across a telephone line 
and, through the inter-action of the re- 
ceived current with that induced in the 
short circuited rotor, should supply to 
the line additional energy of the same 
wave form as it received. Schematicall) 
the circuit is as shown in Fig. 11. 


In order, however, to supply energy at 
any telephone frequency, the speed oi 
the rotor must be at least as large a 
the quotient of the given frequency and 
the number of pairs of poles in the stator 
Thus in the case of a 12-pole stator, : 
frequency of 2,400 -cycles per second 
would require a speed of 400 revolution 
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ner second. Not only are the speed re- 
quirements too high for practical oper- 
ation but the machine would also fail 
to meet the second requirement for a 


repeater. The amplification for each 
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is, of dislodging them from molecular 
watter of which they form constituents. 
The satisfactory method of accomplish- 
ing this is to “boil them out” of a piece 
of metal or metal oxide. Our present 
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electronic repeaters are therefore 
“thermionic” devices 

The history of thermionics may 
be said to date from the publica- 
tion in 1902-1903 of papers by O. 
W. Richardson in which he ad- 
vanced a theory of the thermionic 
emission of electrons, which in all 
its essentials was accepted by the 
great majority of the scientific 
world and may now be regarded 
as definitely established. 

According to this theory (which 
is also a theory of metallic con- 








Fig. 11. 


frequency would depend upon the nega- 
tive slip at that frequency and thus the 
lower frequencies of the voice current 
would receive more amplification than 
the higher ones. 

It was at one time suggested by Dr. 
Pupin that such distortion might be 
avoided by using several such asynchro- 
nous generators connected at different 
points of the line and each designed to 
amplify but a band of frequencies. Even 
kad it been found possible to devise eff- 
cient machines to amplify the different 
groups of frequencies, it is doubtful if 
the arrangement would ever have proven 
satisfactory in an operating telephone 
plant, since at no point along the line 
between the first and last generator would 
the current have represented normal 
speech. This characteristic of the sys- 
tem would, of course, be a serious han- 
dicap to proper operation, since it would 
be almost impossible to tell whether the 
line were in trouble or not. 

That the mechanical limitations of 
speed, clearance, thickness of lamination, 
and the other factors familiar to design- 
ers of dynamo equipment should have 
prevented the development of such a gen- 
erator is understandable when the tele- 
phone requirements are stated in terms 
cf power engineering. What was re- 
quired was a generator which could op- 
crate on about one-half of a milliampere 
of field current. To give an energy am- 
rlification of 256 times, its field losses 
rust be less than one per cent of the 
cutput. The value of one-half of a 
milliampere is the effective value of a 
complex wave form, all the sinusoidal 
components of which must appear in the 
output with equal amplification. 

II. Electronic repeaters are those in 

hich the moving parts are discreet elec- 

-ons whose motions are unimpeded by 
molecular matter. Such devices, there- 

re, require a vacuum sufficiently high 

hat the motions may be characteristic 
free electrons. There must also be 
means of supplying free electrons; that 





Circuit of Lyons’ Telephone Repeater. 


duction) metals and conductors of 
electricity contain within their 
bounding surfaces immense numbers of 
free electrons which behave like the mole- 
cules of a perfect gas. When a metal 
is heated the kinetic energy of the elec- 
trons is increased and the number es- 
caping across the boundary surfaces is 
likewise increased. 

J. J. Thompson outlined the theory in 
his treatise on conduction of electricity 
through gases as follows: 


“The emission of corpuscles from in- 
candescent metals and carbon is readily 
explained by the view—for which we find 
confirmation in many other phenomena— 
that corpuscles are disseminated through 
metals and carbon not merely when these 
are incandescent, but at all temperatures, 
the corpuscles being so small are able 
to move freely through the metal and 
they may thus be supposed to behave 
like a perfect gas contained in a _ vol- 
ume equal to that of the metal. 

The corpuscles are attracted by the 
metal so that to enable them to escape 
into the space surrounding it they must 
ave sufficient kinetic energy to carry 
them through the layer, at its surface 
where its attraction of the corpuscle is 
appreciable. If the average’ kinetic 
energy of a corpuscle, like that of the 
molecule of a gas is proportional to the 
absolute temperature, then, as the tem- 
perature increases more and more of the 
corpuscles will be able to escape from 
the metal into the air outside.” 


In 1904 Wehnelt discovered that the 
thermionic emission from conductors 
coated with certain oxides was enormous- 
iy greater than that of pure metals. Since 
that date the study of thermionic emis- 
s:on has proceeded most rapidly and the 
practical applications of the phenomena 
have more than kept pace during the 
last eight years. 

Phenomena due to thermionic emis- 
sion had, of course, been observed for 
years before a satisfactory theory was 
advanced. The first of these instances 
was the discovery by Edison in 1884 of 
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an effect which 
name. 


is now known by his 
He found that if a metallic plate 
is introduced into the bulb of an incan- 
descent lamp and if the plate is connected 
to the positive terminal of the filament 
then a current flows between the plate 
and the filament as may be observed by 
a galvanometer inserted as shown in Fig. 
12. 

This conductivity of the space between 
the plate and filament is unilateral, for if 
the plate is connected to the other ter- 
minal of the battery no current flows. 
The explanation of the phenomenon re- 
sulted from work of Fleming in 1896 and 
J. J. Thomson in 1899 along lines earlier 
pursued by Elster and Geitel. Fleming 
studied the operation of a two-member 
vacuum tube device having a heated fila- 
ment and cold plate, and Thompson dem- 
onstrated that the mechanism of current 
conduction between the filament and plate 
resulted from the emission of negative 
electrons from the filament. 

Through such a tube a current may 
flow, since electrons may pass and will 
so do provided the plate is positive with 
respect to the filament and hence such 
as to attract the electrons emitted by the 
latter. The idea of using such a two- 
element device as a rectifier and hence de- 
tector of wireless waves was applied in- 
dependently in 1905 by Wehnelt and by 
Fleming. 

For the next few years practical prog- 
ress with thermionic devices was in the 
hends of the radio engineers. In_ his 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers’ paper of 1906, DeForest showed 
that the discharge between the hot ca- 
thode and the plate can be controlled by 
additional electrodes. In a patent is- 
sved the following year he shows inside 
the bulb such a controlling electrode to 
which he had given the form of a grid. 

With his discovery of 4 means for con- 
trolling the electron stream born 
the most sensitive of repeating elements. 
Years of careful technical development 


was 
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Fig. 12. Principle of Edison’s Discovery of 


the Thermionic Theory. 


were required, however, before the orig- 
inal idea had been perfected to the point 
where it met fully all the rigid require- 
ments of application in a commercial 
telephone plant. 
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To understand the development which 
was required to adapt the first success- 
ful form of audion designed for radio- 
telegraph receiving to this use, we shall 
first consider in some detail the struc- 
ture and physical principles of the de- 
vice. 

The “audion” consists of an evacuated 
vessel containing three electrodes, from 
one of which a thermionic emission of 
electrons is obtainable. Fig. 13 shows 
the characteristic structure. The filament 
is heated by the passage of a current 
as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 14. 
The other two electrodes are a plate and 
a grid. If a battery is connected to the 
filament and plate as in Fig. 14, so as 
to make the latter positive with respect 























Fig. 13. Characteristic Study of the 


Audion. 
to the former, then a current will flow in 
the circuit so formed. 

The electrons emitted at the filament 
are drawn across the intervening vacuum 
by the electrical field which the battery, 
B, in the plate circuit establishes. If an 
e. m. f. is now applied between the grid 
and the filament as by the source marked 
V, Fig. 14, the field between plate and 
filament is altered and the current in 
the plate circuit is correspondingly al- 
tered. If the grid is made positive with 
respect to the filament more electrons 
are urged across the space between grid 
and filament. 

While some of this increase strikes the 
grid, and thus results in a current in that 
circuit, by far the greater number con- 
tinue through the meshes of the grid to 
the plate. The result is an increased cur- 
rent in the plate circuit. Conversely, if 
the grid is made negative there results 
a decrease in the plate current. In this 
case, however, no current flows in the 
grid circuit because electrons can be 
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drawn to an electrode only if it is posi- 
tive with respect to the source of the 
electrons. 

The characterstic relation between the 
crid voltage, V and the plate current J», 
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Fig. 14. Circuit Arrangement for Heating 


of the Audion. 


is that of Fig. 15. If the plate voltage 
is altered the form of the curve is not 
altered but the magnitude of the current 
is changed as illustrated in Fig. 16 which 
shows a family of such characteristics. 
it is evident from this figure that the 
number of negative volts which must be 
applied to the grid in order to reduce 
the plate current to zero, is always the 
same fraction of the volts applied in the 
plate circuit. Hence it appears that the 
current in the plate circuit may be al- 
tered either by altering the voltage there 
applied or by a much smaller alteration 
cf the voltage applied to the grid circuit. 
The device thus gives a voltage amplifi- 
cation. 


As long as the grid is kept negative, 
ro current can flow in that circuit and 
any alterations in its voltage are unac- 
companied by any current variation and 
hence are entirely wattless. Such varia- 
tions are accompanied by current varia- 
tions in the plate circuit and result in 
an energy expenditure in that circuit. 
The telephone efficiency is thus seen to 
be practically infinite since an energy out- 
put may be obtained by a wattless varia- 
tion of the input voltage. 

To understand why the characteristic 
curve of Fig. 15 flattens out as the grid 
is made more positive, we need only to 
1emember that in the passage of a current 
through the plate-filament circuit two 
physical phenomena are involved. The 
first of these is the thermionic emission 
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and depends only upon the filament tem- 
perature. 

The process is much like evaporation 
ir a closed vessel and soon reaches a 
statistical equilibrium where electrons are 
leaving and return to the filament at the 
same rate, that is number per second. 
impressing a positive potential on the 
plate disturbs the equilibrium for it with- 
draws electrons from the tube. When 
this voltage is small it withdraws but a 
1elatively small number per second; that 
is, the current is small as in the lower 
portion of the characteristic. As the volt- 
age is increased, the current increases 
but reaches a steady maximum value for 
a voltage sufficient to draw across the in- 
terspace as many electrons per second as 
the filament can emit at the operating 
temperature. 

Although the number of electrons per 
second which pass between filament and 
plate and hence the current is so limited, 
the velocities with which the individual 
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Fig. 15. Characteristic Relation Between 
Grid Voltage and Plate Current. 


of electrons at the filament and the sec- 
ond is their enforced and directed transit 
between filament and plate. The emission 
takes place whether or not a voltage is 
impressed on the plate filament circuit, 


Fig. 16. Alteration of Plate Voltage 
Changes Magnitude of Current. 


electrons move will continue to increase 
with the voltage. If there is a residual 
gas in the tube, its molecules will be 
ionized by their collisions with the elec- 
trons provided the velocities of the lat- 
ter are sufficiently high to disrupt the 
electronic systems of which these mole- 
clues are formed. Such ionization, how- 
ever, increases the number of electrical 
carriers and hence the charge per second 
which may be transferred. The presence 
of gas in a tube is in general, therefore, 
evidenced by such a characteristic as the 


_ full line of Fig. 17. 


The voltages involved in the detection 
of radio signals are much smaller than 
those met with in telephony so that no 
serious inconvenience arises from th 
presence of residual gas. As a conse- 
quence, in the production of his early 
successful audions for radio reception, D: 
Forest did not find it necessary to em- 
ploy all of the known means for produc 
ing the highest possible vacuum. 

In dealing with the very much larger 
energies which obtain under the cond: 
tions of telephonic repeater action, it is 
necessary to adopt methods of manufac 
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ture which will insure the removal to 
4 high degree of all gaseous material in 
the tube, including that which may be 
occluded in the walls of the tube or the 
enclosed metallic parts. 

When such evacuation is accomplished, 
all of the advantages of a pure electron 


discharge are retained, even for the 
higher voltages and currents which have 
to be dealt with in a telephone repeater. 
In other words, for a given plate voltage 
there is obtained a wider range of volt- 
age which may be impressed upon the 
crid without departing from the true 
thermionic character displayed in Fig. 15. 

In addition to securing the necessary 
conditions in this respect, a large amount 
of research work has been done by the 
engineers of the Bell system in producing 
suitable forms and proportions of tubes 
to give the best results with the various 
types of repeater circuits and in devising 
a type of filament which will insure a 
maximum of life and a minimum of 
power consumption for the amplifying 
inbe and at the same time insure a uni- 
form operating characteristic throughout 
the life of the tube. 

Further than this, the work has re- 
sulted in ability to produce in quantity 























Fig. 17. Characteristic of Plate Filament 
Circuit When Gas is General in Tube. 


tubes of exactly the same characteristics, 
a feature which is of the utmost impor- 
tance in telephone repeater operation but 
which is of minor importance in radio 
work. Non-uniformity in the tubes 
would very seriously handicap the com- 
rercial operation of this type of ampli- 
fier since it would require the readjust- 
ment of apparatus each time it might 
kecome necessary to replace a worn-out 
or damaged tube. . 

Not only was the original form of 
audion deficient as a telephone repeater 
from the standpoint of its energy capa- 
bilities, but the conditions of its use in 
radio reception were inherently different 
from those which obtained in a telephone 
repeater circuit. We may express this 
fact by saying that for radio detection 
we make use of the ability of a device to 
distort a sinusoid, which is impressed 
upon it, while for telephonic purposes 
We require the very minimum of distor- 
tion, 

Ass 


est’s 


‘ciated with the audion in DeFor- 
use was a condenser in the grid 
circuit as shown in Fig. 18. The input 
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terminals were 7 and 2 of that figure and 
the output terminals were 3? and 4 of the 
repeating coil. If employed as the ampli- 
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The correction of the circuit arrange 
ment by the elimination of this con- 
denser, which aided distortion, was but 





























fer in a telephone repeater, the repeat- a detail in the broader research which 
ing coil serves to impress on the tele- we have made on the application of 
phone line to which the 
device is connected, the =e —o 3 
variations in the plate cir- Fs os (|r 
cuit current from the FS r 
battery B which may be P , © 4 
occasioned by any altera- " A 
tions in the potential ap- rm B 
plied to the input circuit. _ 

The condenser, how- 
ever, serves as an electron Fig. 19. Provision for Supplying Resistance Current to 


trap if a sinusoidal e. m. 

f. is impressed on terminals 7, 2. Thus 
imagine that the first half wave of the 
sinusoid makes the grid negative with re- 
spect to the filament. This polarity tends 
to force electrons from the grid to the fil- 
ament, but, since electrons are not emit- 
ted by the grid, no transfer takes place. 
Making the grid negative does, however, 
reduce the current through the plate cir- 
cuit as we saw in connection with Fig. 
15. Now, the succeeding half wave tends 
to force electrons in the opposite direc- 
tion; that is, from filament to grid, which 
is a possible direction of transfer in this 
unilateral circuit. 


The individual electrons so transferred 
io the grid cannot pass through the con- 
denser and complete the journey back to 
the filament although from the 
opposite plate of the condenser may be 
induced to make the rest of the journey. 
The result is that each positive half wave 
increases the number of electrons on the 
grid and its adjoining condenser plate 
znd thus results in a further increase in 
negative potential. 
tive the grid becomes, the smaller is the 
current in the plate circuit and the lower 
the point on the characteristic curve about 
which we are producing sinusoidal varia- 
tions. 

Obviously 
satisfactory 
ence in the 


others 


3ut the more nega- 


action is very 
the pres- 
of a train 


such an 
for detecting 
input circuit 
of sinusoidal waves of small am- 
plitude since the effect is cumulative. 
Equally obviously, however, such action 
absolutely prevent the passage 
through the system of a voice actuated 


may 




















18. Association of Condenser in a 
Bridge Circuit of the Audion. 


Fig. 


train of waves since a word or two may 
make the grid so negative as to reduce 
practically to zero the plate current upon 
the variations of which the transmission 
cf the wave depends. 


Repeater Through Transformer. 


thermionic devices. This work involved 
a study of appropriate circuits in which 
these tubes could be used, of thermion- 
ics, of methods of producing high vacua, 
of gages for indicating the degree of 
vacuum obtained, a study of various types 
of filament to secure efficiency and uni- 
formity, and of the physical relatious in 
three-element vacuum tubes of the geo- 
metrical form and separation of the elec- 
trodes. Some of these researches as for 
cxample those of Van der Bijl, W. Wil- 
son, and others have already been pub 
iished. 

The net result of these researches has 
been our ability to design and construct 
tubes adapted to any of the purposes of 
the art of communication. In the 
form in which we use a vacuum tube as 
a telephone repeater, we obtain a char- 
acteristic relation between input voltage 
and output current which is free from 
distortion as far as we can recognize such 
effects. This is obtained partly by the 
design of the tube and partly by the 
proper adaption to it of its associated cir 
cuit. 


final 


In the first place we arrange that the 
1epeater shall have a constant and finite 
iuput impedance by bridging between 
grid and filament a high resistance. To 
this resistance current is supplied by a 
step-up transformer as indicated in Fig. 
iv. The voltage effective in the grid 
filament circuit is then the drop across 
the resistance. 

In the second place we generally ar- 
range that the grid shall not be positive at 
any time in the cycle of the impressed 
voltage. This is accomplished by insert- 
ing a battery, C, in the grid circuit. In 
this way the tube acts as a device for 
amplifying the impressed voltage and in- 
troduces no distortion due to the unilat- 
eral conductivity of the grid circuit. 

The characteristic relation between 
grid voltage and plate current which is 
shown in the curves of Fig. 16 is obvious- 
ly not that of a perfect repeater since 
there is not a linear relation between 
input voltage and output current. The 


voltages indicated on these curves are 
those of the battery in the plate circuit. 
The condition under which they were ob- 
tained is that of no external resistance 
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in this battery circuit so that the voltages 
are really those which are effective be- 
tween the plate and filament within the 
tube. The values of the current in these 
plots are due to the combined actions of 
this effective voltage and of the voltage 
impressed upon the grid circuit. 

For each of these curves the effective 
plate voltage is constant, and the curve 
gives the relation between the input vol- 
tage and the output current. If, how- 
ever, there is external resistance in the 
plate circuit, then the effective voltage 
between the plate and the filament will 
not be that of the battery, but will be 
less by the amount of the /R drop in the 
external circuit. 


An increase in the grid voltage will 
not, then produce as large an increase in 
plate current because such an increase as 
it would produce if the voltage was con- 
stant is partially neutralized by the de- 
crease in the effective plate voltage which 
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the JR drop occasions. The result is 
that properly proportioning the external 
resistance of the plate-filament circuit 
we may obtain a characteristic relation 
between grid voltage and plate current 

















Fig. 20. Result of Proper Proportioning of 
External Resistance of the Plate 
Filament Circuit. 


which is essentially linear as shown by 
the full line curve of Fig. 20. 


The requirements for a telephone repeat- 
er just stated are thus fully met in our con- 
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struction of the audion and in the circuit 
arrangement for its operation. In later 
portions of this paper we shall meet jj- 
lustrations of its perfection in the report 
of experiments and commercial opera- 
tion. 

In the case of the audion, the control 
of the electron stream is electrostatic. 
It is possible, of course, to control such 
a stream by electromagnetic means since 
the stream is really a current. Such a 
control, is, however, inherently less ef- 
ficient and sensitive than that of the volt- 
age actuated device described. 


We shall, therefore, give no detailed 
discussion of such methods but will pass 
at once to the discussion of devices in 
which the presence of gas molecules re- 
sults in an ionization and the consequent 
presence in the tube of positive carriers 
of molecular size as well as negative elec- 
trons. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Burleson Rates Continued for One 
Year by Ohio Commission. 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, 
in an order handed down recently, refused 
te allow permission to the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates in certain cities and towns of the 
state above the schedules fixed by the 
Postmaster General on June 16, 1919. 


However, with certain modifications, 
the company is permitted to continue to 
assess and collect the Burleson rates for 
a period of one year from the date they 
became effective (June 16, 1919) at the 
expiration of which time the company will 
be required to render an account of its 
receipts and expenditures and other data, 
for the further consideration of the com- 
mission, jurisdiction being retained by that 
bedy for a further and final order. 

The towns and cities affected by this 
application are Barnesville, Bellaire, Beth- 
seda, Bridgeport, Fairview, Marietta, 
Martgis Ferry, Mingo Junction, New 
Matamoras, Newport, St. Clairsville, 
Shadyside, Steubenville and Woodsfield, 
and a separate application was filed for 
a like order fixing rates in the towns of 
Niles and Girard. 

The Central District Telephone Co. in 
1916 purchased and merged with local 
companies in the first named towns and 
in the year 1917 took over and merged 
with the local company at Niles and 
Girard. Thereafter, the Central District 
Telephone Co. transferred to the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 


Virginia its plants and property in the 
towns and cities previously named. 

At the time of the mergers of the plants 
in those towns with the Central District 
Telephone Co., the commission fixed the 
rates for service which remained in effect 
until June 16, 1919, when they were su- 
perseded by the rates now in effect pro- 
mulgated by the Postmaster General. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac company 
claims that under the present rates fixed 
by the Postmaster General, it will earn 
enly 8/10ths of 1 per cent on its invest- 
ment. However, in arriving at this esti- 
mate the commission states that the com- 
pany is clearly wrong;—viz. the com- 
mission estimates the values of the sev- 
eral properties as fixed by the commission 
at the time of the mergers, adding thereto 
the actual cost of additions and better- 
ments since that date, deducting there- 
from replacements but making no deduc- 
tions for depreciation of the additions. 

“During the World War,” the commis- 
sion states in its findings in this case, “tel- 
ephone rates were increased throughout 
the country by the Postmaster General, in 
a somewhat summary manner, and in con- 
sidering the justness of rates so fixed, it 
is necessary that, for the time being at 
least, this commission should deal with 
them in a similar manner. 

“There are more than 500 telephone com- 
panies doing business in Ohio. Some of 
them secm to be proceeding with unseem- 
ly haste to file schedules increasing their 
rates. Many such increases are being 
challenged by subscribers, and the tele- 


phone department of this commission is 
taxed to the uttermost in making inves- 
tigations to determine the reasonableness 
of such increases. 

Should the commission attempt to ap- 
praise all of these properties, as a basis 
for fixing rates, years would elapse be- 
fore the task could be completed; and :: 
is manifestly unfair to the public to ap- 
praise properties constructed over a period 
of a score or more of years at present- 
day prices, as a basis for fixing permanent 
rates for the future. 

This commission will not suffer its 
hands to be tied by this tedious process 
It has appraised many telephone proper- 
ties located in almost every section of the 
state, and has on file much reliable data, 
from which the value of telephone prop- 
erties may be reasonably estimated. 

It is familar with the increased cost of 
labor and material, figures covering the 
same have been repeatedly submitted in 
rate hearings, and has fixed numerous 
telephone rates for both large and small 
properties and can by comparison, and by 
investigation of the books of the company 
and of its methods of doing business, fix 
rates which will be approximately reason- 
able during these unsettled conditions. 
And in this and other investigations. it 
must of necessity proceed in this manner. 
ctherwise the public might be greatly 
wronged while waiting for the tedious 
processes of the law. 

Having considered all of the facts and 
circumstances surrounding this case, and 


the evidence submitted, the commission 
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concludes that the higher rates asked for 
by the applicant company are unjustified 
at this time; that the rates now in effect 
liave not been sufficiently tested to deter- 
mine by actual experience whether or not 
they are too high or too low.” 

The commission ordered that the free 
service areas as fixed by it in a former 
order be restored, but that the higher rates 
as authorized by the Postmaster General 
be permitted to remain in force until June 
16, 1920. 

The commission states that while as a 
general proposition it believes that free 
service between exchanges leads to a 
profligate use of the service, yet in this 
particular case there are unusual condi- 
tions and circumstances which warrant a 
return to the free exchange areas estab- 
lished by the commission at the time of 
mergers of properties in the cities and 
towns previously named. 


Burleson Rates Continued in Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia in a ruling issued 
November 26, granted permission to the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
to continue in effect in the district until 
May 31, 1920, its present rate schedule 
as increased and modified by the Post- 
master General. 

A showing having been made that the 
company is not under those rates earning 
a fair return upon its investment, the 
commission is of the opinion that the 
present rates should be continued in ef- 
fect until it has had an opportunity to 
make a thorough investigation in the 
matter. 

It is further ordered by the commis- 
sion that on June 1, 1920, the rates for 
service and all rules, regulations, sched- 
ules and conditions of service shall be 
restored automatically to those in effect 
on July 31, 1917, unless on or before 
May 31 it shall have ordered otherwise. 

In November 30, 1917, the Chesapeake 
& Potomac company applied to the 
commission for authority to increase its 
rates and to make certain changes and 
modifications of its schedules for tele- 
phone service in the District of Colum- 
bia. Numerous public hearings were held 
in the matter, and hearings were in prog- 
ress on July 31, 1918, the date after which 
the government assumed control of the 
telephone systems of the country. 

While under the control of the Post- 
master General certain increases and 
changes in the rates and schedules of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. were made. Upon the assumption 
that under the act of Congress relin- 
quishing control of the telephone sys- 
tems the rates in effect prior to July 31, 
1918, will, unless otherwise ordered, be 
restored automatically upon the expira- 
tion of the four months’ period (Decem- 
ber 1, 1919), the commission deemed it 
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necessary to resume consideration of the 
company’s application in order to deter- 
mine what, if any, changes in the rates, 
tolls, and charges of the company, that 
were in effect July 31, 1918, are justified 
by present conditions. 

Accordingly a public hearing was held 
on November 3, 1919, at which time the 
company presented evidence showing 
that at the present rates it was not earn- 
ing a return upon the fair value of its 
property as fixed by the commission. 

The company stated that it is not now 
in a position to determine what rates 
are sufficient to enable it to earn a fair 
return upon that value and will not be 
able to do so until it has ascertained 
what proportion of the large capital ex- 
penditures that have been made in the 
last two years should properly be allo- 
cated to the special needs of the federal 
government in connection with its war 
activities, and what reimbursement the 
government will make for extraordinary 
expenses incident to the operation of the 
system in the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the war period. In view of these 
conditions the company asks the commis- 
sion to authorize a continuance of the 
present rates for a limited period. 

The commission has carefully ex- 
amined the record of the original hear- 
ings in this case, as well as the financial 
statements recently submitted. In the 
former. a number of questions were 
raised as to the reasonableness of cer- 
tain practices of the company, but the 
evidence now before the commission is 
not sufficient to justify a conclusion. 

There is also pending before the 
commission an application for an in- 
crease in the rates of depreciation es- 
tablished by the commission’s order No. 
2i1. The settlement of these questions 
for which additional time is required, 
‘may justify some change in existing 
rates, but under present conditions it is 
apparent that the company is not, under 
the rates and charges prescribed by the 
Postmaster General, earning a fair re- 
turn upon the fair value of its property. 

As the existing rates would expire au- 
tomatically December 1, 1919, the com- 
mission considers it not unfair to the 
public to continue the present rates un- 
til a full investigation of this subject, in- 
cluding all questions at issue, can be made 
by it. 


Burleson Toll Rates Extended to 
Permit Investigation. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order directing all 
telephone companies doing an intrastate 
toll business and using the so-called 
3urleson scale of rates and rules of ap- 
plication thereof, to appear before it De- 
cember 19, to show cause why the pres- 
ent scale of charges for toll service with- 
in the state and the present rules and 









regulations accompanying the scaie shal! 
not be ordered cancelled. 

If any companies fail to appear, either 
by officer or other representative, they 
shall be deemed to have waived their 
rights to hearing and shall be suubject to 
such orders as the commission shall fi- 
nally determine are adequate and proper 
and in keeping with all the circumstances 
of the case. 

Meanwhile, it is ordered that the pres- 
ent toll schedule and rules of applica- 
tion shall remain in full force and effect 
until midnight of Saturday, January 31, 
1€20, at which time all telephone rates 
and rules governing the application 
thereof shall automatically revert to those 
in effect at the time the Burleson scale 
was put into force in the state, unless 
prior thereto other orders shall be en- 
tered. 

Toll rates now being charged in the 
state are those promulgated by the Post- 
master General on December 18, 1918, ef- 
fective January 21, 1919. Previous to that 
time standard toll rates were on the whole 
increased on a percentage basis by the 
Nebraska commission as a 
expedient 


temporary 
covering a 
operating costs. 


period of high 

The state of Nebraska, through the at- 
torney general, secured an injunction in 
the state courts preventing the applica- 
tion of the Burleson scale and rules of 
application. In June the federal supreme 
court found that the Postmaster General 
had not exceeded the war-time authority 
vested in him by Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Thereupon, under a stipulation 
made, the Nebraska injunction was dis- 
missed and the Burleson rates went into 
effect late in June. 

Under the provisions of the bill passed 
in July and becoming effective on the 
last day of the month, private control 
was restored. Under the law the rates 
remained in force for four months, un- 
less sooner superseded by state or inter- 
state authorities. 

Owing to press of business the Ne- 
braska commission has had no hearing to 
ascertain the adequacy and the equities 
involved in the 
rules. These rates automatically  ter- 
minated at midnight on November 30. 

“It is obviously confusing,” says the 
commission, in ruling on the matter, “‘to 
have many changes both in the rates and 
rules of application and the commission 
does not desire to impose such a burden 
upon the telephone-using public and the 
utilities themselves. It has been found 
impossible by the commission to reach a 
final determination as to the adequacy of 
the Burleson scale and the equity of the 
method of application prior to the auto- 
matic date of determination. 

“Upon its own motion the present scale 
and rules will be extended for a period 
oi 60 days, or until midnight January 
“1, at which time the rates superseded in 


Burleson schedule and 
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NORFOLK LEDGER-DISPATCH— 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 19” 


SAY AUTOMATIC 
PHONES BETTER 
THAN OLD ONES 


If opinions of ten business men se- 
lected at random are any, indication, 
ithe general verdict is that it is a tre- 
‘mendous improvement over that 
prevailing a month ago. Only one 
complaint was discovered, and it was 
explained that it might arise from 
‘temporary conditions, 

, The opinions ure summarized be- 
ow: 

W. S. Saunders, chairman Hampton 
‘Roads coal committee: “Tt ts a tre 
mendous improvement, and [I am 
highly pleased.” 

W. A. Cox, secretary of Chamber of 
Commerce: “Service must have im- 
proved, for we are receiving no com- 
plaints.” 

Charlies C. Grant, secretary Cotton 
Exchange: “It is a revolutionary im- 
provement. My working time with 
the telephone is cut to 25 per cent of |- 
what it was.” 

G. Benson Ferebee: “Our service 
has not beén satisfactory, but that 
may-be due ‘to imperfect installation 
of the telephone, and I hope for im- 
provement.” , 

James A, Blainey: “Service is: 100 
per cent better.” 

H. A. Long: “There has been 100 
per cent improvement. The ease with 
which Berkley and Portsmouth can 
be reached is fine.” 

- Herbert Nash: “A very great 
improvement.” 

C, L. Whichard: “Service is much 
better. We have no trouble at all and 
it is a pleasure to get connections 
—— having to do a lot of talk- 
ng.” 

W. T. Gregory: : “I think service 
is better, although we have had some 
trouble on our line... 

. J Leon Wood: “Very much bet- 
er.” 
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Nebraska by the so-called Burleson scale 
will automatically become the legal rates 
in this state, unless prior thereto other 
action is taken by the commission. 

“This extension of 60 days is made for 
the purpose of allowing careful investiga- 
tion of the effect of the present rates up- 
on the finances of the companies and the 
results of the application of the rules in 
use on the telephone-using public. The 
commission will herein issue an order 
setting down for consideration the mat- 
ters involved, in order to be fully in- 
formed in the premises before final action 
is taken.” 

Higher Rates for Telephone Ser- 
vice at Macomb, IIl. 

The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has vacated the suspension order 
on the rates of the Macomb (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co. and made the rates effective 
as of November 1. The valuation of the 
plant is placed at $99,000. The company 
has put aside an allowance of $525.75 as 
a reserve against depreciation. 

The new rates allowed and the old 
rates are as follows, annually: 


Illinois 


Classification Old New 
Individual line business.......$: $30 
Two-party line’ business....... 18 24 
Individual line residence 21 
Two-party line residence...... 1 18 
Four-party line residence é 15 
Party line rural telephones 

metallic 1: 18 
Party line 

grounded 12 15 


Suit to Speed Up Merger of In- 
dianapolis Companies. 

As a result of the continued 
of the Indianapolis (Ind.) city council 
to act on an ordinance proposing the 
ratification of an agreement entered into 


failure 


July 21, 1919 by Mayor Charles W. 
Jewett and the board of public works ap- 
proving the sale of the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Co. to the Central Union Tele- 
plone Co., the former concern has filed 
suit in the Marion county circuit court 
to determine the legality of the council's 
action. 

The suit is in the nature of a bill for 
specific performance and to quiet title, 
in which the Central Union company and 
the city of Indianapolis are made de- 
fendants. A demurrer to the complaint, 
which seeks to force the carrying out of 
the agreement for the purchase, was filed 
later by the city. 

Samuel Ashby, corporation counsel, 
said the demurrer simply raises the ques- 
tion of law as to whether it is necessary 
for the common council to ratify the 
merger. The city takes the position that 
such consent is necessary, Mr. Ashby said. 

The agreement approved by the mayor 
and board of public works, but which the 
city council has permitted to drag for 
months without action in connection with 
it, includes a pledge by the Central Union 
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company, in the event of the purchase, 
to continue to pay to the city of Indian- 
apolis an annual tax of $6,000, beginning 
January, 1920, and continuing until July 
1, 1938. The tax would give the city of 
Indianapolis the total sum of $105,000 in 
that period of years. 

If the suit should be successful in its 
contention that the city of Indianapolis 
has no voice in the proposed sale and that 
the ratification of such a proposed agree- 
ment between the city and the Central 
Union company is not necessarily for 
the consummation of the purchase, it is 
probable that the city will lose further 
payments of $6,000 annually which the 
Indianapolis company has been making. 


The complaint declares that in Novem- 
ber, 1918, negotiations for the unifica- 
tion of the telephone systems were be- 
gun under the direction of the Postmas- 
ter General. As a result of these nego- 
tiations a contract of purchase and sale 
was entered into by the two companies 
by which the Central Union was to buy 
all the property, real estate and equip- 
ment of the Indianapolis Telephone Co. 
for $4,250,000. 

William Fortune, president of the In- 
dianapolis company, accepted these terms, 
and on a joint application of the two com- 
panies, the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission approved the purchase and sale 
July 7. The commission at that time or- 
cered the Central Union to complete a 
unification of the lines and .make 
nections at the, earliest date. 
The city then refused to ap- 
prove the sale and the complaint de- 
clares that this action caused the Cen- 
tral Union to refuse to conclude the con- 
tract because disapproval of the council 
creates a cloud on the title of the prop- 
erty concerned. 

The plaintiff company contends that 
ratification of the council is not neces- 
sary, as the Shively-Spencer utility com- 
mission act of 1913, Indiana legislature, 
tcok control of certain public utilities 
out of the hands of the council and vested 
it in the commission, which was created 
at that time. 

It is further contended that on July 
21 both telephone companies entered in- 
to a contract with the city, by which the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. agreed to 
surrender to the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. all franchise rights granted 
by the city. 

formerly each company had been pay- 
ing the city $3,000 annually for these 
rights and the Central Union company 
agreed to pay $6,000 annually until July 
1, 1938, in order not to cause loss to the 
city by the merger. This agreement was 
signed by Mayor Jewett and the board 
of public works and the presidents of 
the two companies but has not been rati- 
fied by the council. 

The complaint asks for the specific per- 
formance of the contract of sale by the 


con- 
possible 
council 
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Central Union company, and that th 
court remove the cloud on the titles of 
the property in question which was 
created by the assertion of the city that 
it has a voice in the proposed merger, 
and is given as the reason of the Central 
Union company for not concluding its 
part of the contract. 

The purchase of the Indianapolis Tele 
phone Co. by the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the merger of the auto- 
matic system with the Bell system, au 
thorized by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, has been approved by A 
Mitchell Palmer, attorney general for 
the United States, according to word 
received recently by Frank Wampler, 
general manager for the Central Union 
in Indiana. , 

Announcement of the approval by Mr 
Palmer was made by Mr. Wampler at 
the conclusion of the first day’s hearing 
on the Central Union’s petition before 
the public service commission for in- 
creased exchange rates. 


Rehearing on Connection Charges 
in Missouri Denied. 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion on November 29, refused to enter- 
tain a motion for rehearing in the mat- 
ter of the rates and charges of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

The company objected to the ruling in 
which the commission denied it permis- 
sion to collect a service connection charge 
cf $3.50 for new installations and estab- 
lish other charges for moving instru- 
ments and changing names. 


Classified Rate Schedule Ordered 
at Wanamingo, Minn. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Goodhue County, with headquarters at 
Wanamingo, Minn., is authorized by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 'Com- 
mission, in a ruling handed down Novem- 
her 29, to supersede its present rate of 
$1.25 per month gross for all classes of 
service and 25 cents per month net for 
switching service by the following classi- 
fied schedule of rates, as of January 1, 
1920: 


Individual 
month gross. 
Two-party ~ line 
month gross. 
Individual 
month gross. 
Two-party line 
month gross. 
Rural multi-party (company owned), 
$1.50 per month gross. 
Rural multi-party, 
35 cents per month net. 
A discount of 25 cents per month is 
to be allowed on all gross rates if bills 
are paid monthly in advance. 


line business, $2.00 per 


business, $1.75 per 


line residence, $1.75 per 


residence, $1.50 per 


switching charge, 


Hearing in this case was held at Wana- 
mingo on November 17, the following ap- 
pearances being made for the company : 
M. O. Syverson, manager; M. O. Floan. 
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Oscar _Lokken and Adolph Neaseth, di- 
rectors, and M. O. Floan, lineman. Mr. 
Halvorsen, a subscriber, was present but 
entered no protest to the application. 

The Wanamingo Telephone Co. is an 
incorporated stock company, organized in 
1903, operating approximately 350 stations 
in the village and tributary rural district. 
It also owns toll lines half way to several 
nearby towns, which lines are jointly op- 
erated by the petitioner and the respective 
companies with which it connects. 

Exhibits covering the operations of the 
company for the years:1917-1918 and the 
first eight niénths of 1919 were submitted, 
together with an inventory of the prop- 
erty. 

The present schedule of rates are dis- 
criminatory, in that the same rate is 
charged for individual and party line 
service. The petitioner agrees to limit 
classification of town service to individual 
and two-party business and _ residence 
lines. 


Merger of Hamilton, Ohio, System, 
with Bell Consummated. 

The merger of the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Home Telephone Co., with the Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., hav- 
ing been approved by the state public 
utilities commission and also by the 
United States Department of Justice, the 
deal was consummated on December 1, 
and the Bell company is now in posses- 
sion of the properties. 


Ohio Commission Disapproves De- 
structive Competition. 

“If the service of any telephone com- 
pany occupying a certain territory is not 
adequate or its practices are in any way 
in violation of law, the remedy is not 
to attempt to install another plant, there- 
by so depleting the revenue of both that 
neither can afford to furnish adequate 
service; but to apply to this commission 
setting forth wherein the existing com- 
pany is not performing its full duty to 
the public, and asking for an order re- 
quiring it to do so. A certificate of con- 
venience and necessity should be applied 
for only when the plant of the existing 
company is not adequate to meet the 
demands of the public and cannot be 
made so.” 

These principles are laid down by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, in an 
order handed down November 18, in 
which it denied a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity to the Citizens Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. to operate in the 
village at Metamora, Ohig,.in competi- 
tion with Metamora Telephone Co. 

“If these methods may be approved,” 
the commission states, referring to the 
unfair methods by which the petitioner 
has attempted to secure the subscribers 
ct the Metamora Telephone Co. as its 
patrons, “then there is not a telephone 
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company. in the state of Ohio, no matter - 


how great its investment, how modern 
its plant or how satisfactory its service, 
safe from ruinous attacks. We do not 
believe that section 614-52 (relating to 
the securing of a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity) was intended to ap- 
prove such methods. On the other hand 
it is our understanding that this section 
was enacted to put a stop to the sort of 
destructive competition revealed by this 
record.” Fi 


Ny 


r 


Stock Dividends Are Authorized 
in View of Past Sacrifices. 

The Unadilla (Neb.) Union Telephone 
Co. has been given permission by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to issue 
a stock dividend of $5,500. This repre- 
sents the value of the property, $9,400, 
and the outstanding stock, and also the 
past sacrifices of stockholders. The com- 
pany secured a rate increase in August 
last, and at that time asked to be allowed 
to change from a no dividend to a divi- 
dend basis. This was fixed at 8 per cent 
as a recognition of the efficient manage- 
ment of the property. 

The commission says that hereafter a 
stock book must be provided and properly 
kept. The company is instructed to call in 
all outstanding stock and issue the new at 
the ratio of two and a half to one. The 
basis agreed upon is designed to give the 
present stockholders the advantage of 
past sacrifices and book values, and pre- 
vent the future holders from enjoying a 
return on an investment in which they 
had no original part. 


Resents Commission’s “Interfer- 
ence” in Toll Dispute. 

R. E. Loudon, owner of the Tri-Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., of Stapleton, Neb., who 
has had several run-ins with the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission over his dis- 
inclination to make the division of tolls 
with the Gandy Switchboard Co. that the 
commission has ordered, took his pen in 
hand the other day and wrote a letter to 
the commission in which he. very pointed- 
ly expressed his opinion that it was stick- 
ing its nose into other people’s business, 
and especially his own. 

The Tri-County company owns the toll 
line that connects the two towns, and un- 
der the state law the Gandy company is 
entitled only to the 10 and 15 per cent 
commission provided therein. It com- 
plained that as the toll was but 10 cents 
its share did not pay the expense of -book- 
keeping, and after a hearing the commis- 
sion said it should have 45 per cent. 
Loudon said this made the line unremun- 
erative to him, and cut off service several 


_ times, being ordered each time to restore 
it.Finally Commissioner Brown went out 


to Gandy and thought he had it all settled. 
“As you have so much to say and do 
about my business and have done more 
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against the upbuilding of the telephone 
business in this neck of the woods,” he 
writes to the commission, “by telling me 
I must build lines across these sandhills, 
own and maintain them and then give 
45 per cent of the earnings to get them 
used, that you think 24 hours is sufficient 
time to get them back into working order 
if the elements of the public tears them 
down, just as though any man or com- 
pany will tie up money and not want it 
used. If you want your nose in some 
other people’s business, I am going to 
give you another chance for you to get 
it where it will do some good. It’s a 
damn poor rule that won’t work both 
ways.” 

He says that the courthouse, depot and 
elevator are the only connections that 
his subscribers want, but that the Gandy 
company doesn’t keep its board or lines 
working to these places, and expensive 
messenger hire must be paid. He says 
that no line to the depot or elevator has 
been working for five weeks. He ends up 
with : 

“I am tired of harassing hearing afte: 
hearing before this commission by a set 
of ‘hoodoms’ that never did have any 
service and never will have under condi- 
tions as they exist. This has always been 
a losing proposition for the Tri-County, 
and if you expect me to leave my line up 
you must line them up and at once. Yours 
for business, not political graft.” 


Company Ignorant of Law Informs 
Commission of New Rates. 


Unfamiliar with the fact that no tele- 
phone company is permitted to change its 


“rates without the permission of the state 


railway commission, the manager of the 
Home Telephone Co. at Inavale, Neb., 


has notified that body that at the recent 


annual meeting of the company it had 
been. ordered that all rates be raised 50 
cents a month, the figures indicating that 


- these were necessary for the finances of 


the company. The new rates are to go 
into effect January 1, 1920, amd “if the 
commission desires any further informa- 
tien, we will be pleased to furnish it,” the 
writer adds. 

The communication was filed by the 
commission as an application for a rate 
increase and the company notified of the 
requirements of the law. Stockholders 
and renters who furnish their instrument 
and portion of line are increased from 50 
cents to $1 a month and paces: fur- 
nish nothing from $1 to $1.50. ’ 


Suit Filed for Failure to Deliver 
Death Message. 


Suit has been filed in the Nineteenth 
District Court at Waco, Texas, by S. W. 
Miller vs. the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. in 
which the plaintiff seeks damages to the 
amount of $2,900 for the alleged failure 
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of the telegraph companies to deliver a 
death message. 

The plaintiff alleges that a message 
sent over the wires of both telegraph 
companies from Detroit, May 18, telling 
oi the death of the plaintiff’s mother was 
never delivered. 


Suggests That Commissions Con- 
fer on Telephone Situation. 
Letters have been sent by the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission to the commis- 
sions of Missouri, Arkansas and Kansas 
suggesting a conference of the commis- 
sions of the four states relative to the tel- 
ephone situation. Conditions of the tele- 
phone industry have been the subject of 
an investigation started by the Oklahoma 

commission. 

It is believed by the members of the 
Oklahoma commission that as these four 
states are grouped together the condi- 
tion in each, relative to the telephone 
business, must be similar, and that during 
the investigation being made by the Okla- 
homa commission it might be advanta- 
geous for the commissions of the other 
four states to become familiar with 
them. 


Measured Service Asked For Mil- 
waukee Exchange. 

With a view of cutting down the large 
uumber of unnecessary calls on the Mil- 
waukee telephone exchange, the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. filed a petition with the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission on No- 
vember 19 asking for the substitution of 
measured service for business telephones 
and private branch exchanges for the 
present unlimited service rates now ex- 
isting for such service. 

The commission was asked to pass on 
the application by December 1 and an- 
neunce its ruling as soon as_ possible. 
It is claimed in the petition that the in- 
stallation of measured service instead 
of the flat rate on unlimited service for 
business telephones and private branch 
exchanges will eliminate approximately 
100,000 calls a day. 

A number of rates are asked to be dis- 
continued and a rate of $4 a month for 
80 calls and 3% cents for excess calls is 
asked. 


Schedule of Commission Hearings 
and Summary of Rulings. 


District oF COLUMBIA. 

November 26: The commission au- 
thorized the Chesapeake & Potomac Tel- 
ephone Co. to continue in effect until Mav 
31, 1920, its present rate schedule as it.- 
creased and modified by the Postmaster 
General No. 353. 

ILLINOIS. 

On account of the rush of work of an 
emergency character incident to the coal 
shortage, the Iflinois Public Utilities 
Commission found it necessary to cancel 
all hearings in telephone cases which 
were to have been held this week. 

November 25: Rate increase granted 
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to the Macomb (Ill.) Telephone Co., : 


effective as of November 1. 

November 28: The commission sus- 
pended until April 18, 1920, the proposed 
advance in rates for telephone service in 
Tampico by the Tampico Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. pending an investiga- 
tion as to the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed schedule. 

INDIANA. 


December: The Greenfield (Ind.) 
Telephone Co. is authorized to issue $25,- 
000 of preferred stock, in 250 shares of 
the par value of $100, with which to p1o- 
vide funds for betterments and extension 
of the service of the company. The stock 
is to bear semi-annual cumulative divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent a year and 
will be redeemed at the rate of $2,009 
a year, beginning three years from the 
date of sale. 

December: The commission author- 
ized the People’s Mutual Telephone Co. 
of Silver Lake to purchase the Claypool 
telephone exchange from E. Braude for 
a consideration of $12,000 common stock 
in the Mutual company, and authorized 
the Silver Lake company to increase its 
capital stock from $30.000 to $50,000. 

December: The Uniondale Rural Tel- 
ephone Co., of Uniondale, is authorized 
by the commission to purchase the Hoine 
Telephone Co., of Ossian, from Elias 
H. Roe. 

December : Petition filed by the 
Monticello Telephone Co. asking for an 
increase in rates. The petition states 
that the present rates are inadequate and 
the revenues derived are wholly insuffi- 
cient to meet necessary operating ex- 
penses. 

December: Petition filed by the Wal- 
lace Co-operative Telephone Co. for an 
increase in rates. The petition states 
that the patrons of the company have 
agreed to the proposed increase. 

MARYLAND. 

November 27: The commission is- 
sued an order authorizing the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. to con- 
tinue in effect the Burleson rates until 


the completion of the approaching tele- 


phone rate case. 
MICHIGAN. 

November 24: The commission or- 
dered that reasonable and adequate serv- 
ice must be given by the Thumb Tele- 
phone Co. at Applegate and Port Suani- 
lac, if increased rates granted are main- 
tained. 

The order expressly states that com- 
mission reserves the right to reduce 
rates if the company fails, neglects or 
refuses to give such service. 

Similar provisions are. contained in an 
order granting increases to the Shia- 
wassee & Genesee Mutual Telephone Co. 


MINNESOTA. 

November 29: The commission aut- 
thorized the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Goodhue County, with headquar- 
ters at Wanamingo, to supersede its pres- 
ent rate of $1.25 per month gross for all 
classes of service by a classified schedule 
ot rates and authorized an increase in 
the rate for switching service from ?5 
to 35 cents per month net. 

December 5: Hearing at Truman in 


' the matter of the anplication of the 


Armstrong Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its local and rural telephone 
rates at Truman and Lewisville. 
December 15: Hearing at St. Paul 
in the matter of the application of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, for permission to purchase, and 
of C. S. Randall and others, for permis- 
sion to sell all of the outstanding com- 
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mon stock of the Rochester (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. 

December 16: Hearing at Freeborn 
in the matter of the application of the 
Freeborn Telephone Exchange Co. to in- 
crease its local and rural telephone rates 
in that city. 

January 13: Hearing at St. Paul for 
consideration of all matters pertaining to 
the valuation of the property of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. 
Paul, used in furnishing facilities for toll 
service to the public within the state of 
Minnesota; to consider all items of ex- 
pense and revenue of the toll service and 
all other matters pertaining to toll tele- 
phone service within the state. 

January 20: Hearing at St. Paul for 
consideration of all matters pertaining to 
the valuation of the property of thie 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., 
of Minneapolis, used in furnishing facili- 
ties for toll service to the public within 
the state of Minnesota; to consider all 
items of expense and revenue of the toll 
service and all cther matters pertaining 
to toll telephone service within the state. 


Missourl. 

November 29: Motion for reheariag 
in regard to service connection charges 
denied the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

MonrTANA. 

December 15: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to continue 
in effect the rate schedules established by 
the Postmaster General. 


NEBRASKA. 


December 1: Complaint filed tv 
Charles D. Nyce, of Florence, that the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. has refused to 
furnish him rural service, although it 
has a line three-quarters of a mile away, 
putting him off before the war and then 
telling him while the war was on that 
it could not get materials. 

December 1. Application filed by the 
Tri-County Telephone Co., of Stapleton, 
for authority to install gross and net 
rates. 

December 1: Complaint filed by Charles 
H. Bair, of Norfolk, against the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co., alleging that al- 
though he is a licensed veterinarian the 
company refuses to attach his title to 
his name in the directory unless he will 
pay business rates on his telephone at 
his home, where his residence is located; 
thus interfering with his business. 

December 1: Application of the Ponca 
Valley Telephone Co., of Verdel, for an 
increase in rates, filed. 

December 1: Application of the Skee- 
dee Telephone Co., of St. Edwards, for 
permission to increase rates, filed. 

December 2: In the matter of the 
application of the Arnold Telephone Co. 
for an increase in rates, ordered that 
rates be temporarily increased for a pe- 
riod of four months, 35 cents a month, 
on business and residence service and 
$1 a year on switching; further actiorm 
to be determined upon showing of the 
four months. 

December 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Unadilla (Neb.) Union 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
a stock dividend, ordered that the com- 
pany call in all outstanding stock and 
issue new stock in the ratio of two and 
a half to one of the old, and to here- 
after keep a stock book. 

December 2: Complaint filed by the 
Tri-County Telephone Co., of Stapleton, 
as to. service furnished by Gandy 
Switchboard Co., a connecting company 
at Gandy, alleging that for weeks toll 
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connections cannot be furnished to Gandy 
subscribers. 

December 2: Application filed by the 
Home Telephone Co., of Inavale, for 
permission to increase all rates 50 cents 
a month. 

December 3: Complaint filed by F. S. 
Stevenson, manager of rural lines at 
Farnam, alleging that the Bell company 
is. seeking to enforce collection of rates 
three months in advance. The com- 
plainant desires to know if the company 
can force him to keep books and. make 
collections. He says that the subscribers 
Gesire to deposit their rentals once a 
month in the bank, which he says will 
save thousands of dollars in interest the 
Bell would otherwise get. 

December 3: Complaint of Mrs. C. W. 
Parmenter against Ansley (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. alleging that it will not fur- 
nish rural service to her farm on the 
ground that the nearest available line is 
overloaded. She says that she and her 
husband are past 60, and she thinks that 
as they might get sick and need a doctor, 
their need is great. She suggests that 
the other patrons could get along better 
with one more on the line than they can 
without a telephone. 

December 4: Application filed by the 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for permission 
to sell $1,800,900 of stock in order to 
reduce indebtedness to amount provided 
for in articles of incorporation, the 
company having recently increased capi- 
ta! stock from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
having $9,200,000 now issued. 

December 4: Complaint filed by R. C. 
Walker, alleging that service conditions 
on the Maywood & Southwestern Tele- 
phone Co. are bad. 

December 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Elgin Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase rates; order to 
that effect to issue when directors cer- 
tify to commission that the exchange 
has been moved out of basement rooms 
into better quarters. 

December 15: Hearing at Lincoln on 
the order issued to the Platte County 
Independent Telephone Co., of Colum- 
bus, to show cause why it should not 
cease certain charges and practices con- 
tinued to this date from December 8&. 

December 16: Hearing of application 
of Hay Springs Telephone Co. for in- 
crease in telephone rates at Hay Springs. 

OHIO. 

November 28: Permission asked by 
the Newark (Ohio) Telephone Co. to 
issue $20,000 in common: stock and $34.- 
©0C in preferred stock, to be used to re- 
tire $10,000 in bonds maturing April 1, 
1920, and to pay for contemplated im- 
provements. 

OKLAHOMA, 


December 17: Continued hearing on 
complaint of defective service against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 25: The commission re- 
ceived notices of increases of rates by 
thee Campbellstown Rural Telephone Co., 
operating in Daunhin and _ Lebanon 
counties: the Eau Claire Telephone Co., 
Armstrong county, and the People’s 
‘Telephone Co. at Butler. 

West VIRGINIA. 

November 26: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of West Virginia to continue 
in effect after Necember 1 the rates ap- 
rroved by the Postmaster General pend- 
ing a thorough investigation in the mat- 
ter of rates. 

November 29: Rluefield Telephone 
Cc,. of Bluefield, given permission to 
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cortinue in effect the rates allowed by 
Fostmaster General Burleson. 
WISCONSIN. 

November 29: Complaint filed by Mrs. 
Hubert Blasckla, of Lake Mills, against 
the Interurban Telephone Co. requesting 
an extension of telephone service to her 
residence. 

November 29: The commission issued 
an order authorizing the Saint Croix 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates for 
telephone service at New Richmond and 
Somerset. 

November 29: The commission issued 
an order dismissing the application of 
the La Crosse Interurban Telephone Co. 
fo1 authority to increase its toll rates 
between the villages of Soldiers Grove, 
Keadstown, Viola and La Forge to 10 
cents for three minutes and 5 cents for 
each additional minute, on a station to 
station basis. The decision states that 
upon consideration of the proximity of 
the exchanges, the local conditions, the 
fact that the La Crosse Interurban Tele- 
phone Co. was recently granted an in- 
crease in exchange rates to take care 
oi the present increased costs, and the 
further fact that its toll business as a 
whole appears to be profitable, brings the 
commission to the conclusion that toll 
rates between these exchanges ‘should 
rot be disturbed. 

December 1: Order issued authorizing 
an increase in telephone rates of the 
Tomahawk Light, Telephone & Improve- 
ment Co., of Tomahawk. In addition to 
the increase of rates, the commission 
authorized a rule limiting conversation 
on party lines to five minutes, and a rule 
charging $1 for changing a telephone al- 
ready installed. 

December 1: Supplementary order to 
the decision of the commission dated 
November 13, 1919, issued, changing the 
rate for two-party service to $18 per 
year for four-party residence service at 
its Ladysmith exchange for the reason 
that this exchange maintains only four- 
party line service. 

December 1: The commission dis- 
missed the application of the Eastern 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase its rates. The company op- 
erates 11 exchanges and an extensive toll 
system in Fond du Lac, Sheboygan and 
Calumet counties, and asked authority to 
maintain the installation charges put in 
force under federal control, together 
with an increase in charges for local tele- 
hone service. 

December 1: Order issued authorizing 
the Pigeon Valley Farmers Telephone 
Co.. of Pigeon Falls, to increase its rates 
to $16 per year per subscriber. payable 
semi-annually on January 1 and July 1, 
effective January 1, 1920. 

December 1: Lake Pepin Telephone 
Co., of Lake City. authorized to increase 
its rates for telephone service at Maiden 
Rock, Pepin, Plum City, and Waverly. 
Tle company has heretofore given only 
part time service, but the order requires 
that hereafter continuous service be 
given. The order stipulates that it is 
not to be construed to affect toll rates 
which the company may now have law- 
fully in effect. 

December 1: Peoples Telephone Co., 
cf Dane county, authorized to increase 
its rates for local and rural service and 
also established rates for the moving of 
telephones. The new rates are to take 
effect on January 1, 1920. The company 
ciaimed that on account of the minimum 
wage order of the industrial commission 
effective August 1, 1919, the income of 
the applicant would not be sufficient to 
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meet the increased expenses and allow 
a reasonable return on the investment. 

December 1: Application filed by 
Flymouth Telephone Co., of Plymouth, 
asking authority to issue $15,000 of stock. 

December 1: Complaint filed by W. 
Hiillkup, of Wonewoc, against the Wone- 
woc Telephone Co., alleging inadequate 
telephone service. 

December 1: Complaint filed by Hud- 
son Prairie Telephone Co. against the 
Pierce County Telephone Co. regarding 
division of tolls between Hudson Prairie, 
Roberts, Hudson Falls, and River Falls. 

December 3: Hearing at Prairie du 
Chien on application of Union Telephone 
Co., of Prairie du Chien, for authority, 
to increase its rates. 

December 4: Hearing held at Eau 
Claire in the matter of the investigation 
on motion of the commission of neces- 
sity of extension of electric and _ tele- 
phone service to the Dells Paper & Pulp 
Co., et al in the city of Eau Claire by 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. 
and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

December 10: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Dodge County 
Telephone Co., of Reeseville, for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

December 10: Hearing at Madison on 
tke application of the Clover Telephone 
Co., of Barkpoint, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

December 15: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the  Gottlieb-Grossman 
Telephone Co., of Kilbourn, for authority 
to increase rates. 

December 15: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Barron County Tele- 
rhone Co., of Rice Lake, for authority 
to increase rates. 

December 16: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Glidden Telephone Co., 
for authority to increase rates at Park 
Falls, Butternut and Glidden. 

December 16: Hearing at Madison in 
the matter of the application of E. H. 
Fauch, owner of a telephone exchange at 
Mellen, for authority to increase busi- 
ness and residence rates. 

December 17: Hearing at Chilton on 
complaint of J. W. Goggins et al against 
the Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

December 22: Hearing at Madison in 
the matter of the application of the Poy- 
nette Telephone Co., of Poynette, for 
authority to increase its rates for switch- 
ing service from $4 to $7 per telephone, 
gross, with a 25 per cent discount per 
avarter if paid in advance. The De- 
lLorra Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. is 
switched by the Poynette Telephone Co. 

December 22: Hearing at Madison in 
the matter of the application of. the 
Prescott (Wis.) Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase its rates for business. 
residence, and rural service to take effect 
on January 1, 1920. 

December 23: Hearing at Madison in 
the matter of the application of the 
Ozaukee-Washington Telephone Co., of 
I'reistadt, for authority to increase its 
rates for service in the villages of Graf- 
tor and Thiensville and for rural sub- 
scribers living outside of these villages. 

December 23: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Home Telephone 
Co., of Richland Center, for authorit) 
to increase its rates for rural telephone 
set vice, 

December 24: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Darien Telephone 
Co., of Darien, for authority to increase 
its rates for business, residence and 
rural service. 

January 5: 


Hearing on the application 
of the Badger Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Webster, for authority to increase rate-. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


As you pass on your way ‘mongst your 
* friends, day by day, 
Unless you are woefully blind 
You will quite soon perceive, if their 
tales you believe, 
That each has, of trouble, some kind. 
This one has a wife who is spoiling his 
life; 
That one owes money galore; 
One friend jumped the traces and bet on 
the races, 
And now runs a bill at the store. 


Bill Bones, so ’tis said, can not get ahead 
Because of extravagant ways, 
While his friend ‘cross the street, who 
never would treat, 
Lives in fear of thieves all his days; 
Some worry for health, some worry for 
wealth, 
And some for a wife’s fond affection, 
While others are sad ’cause some child 
has turned bad 
For want of more youthful correction. 


Your millionaire friend who freely can 
spend, 
You think that naught can annoy; 
Sut look into his mind and sorrow you'll 
find, 
secause money has brought him no 
joy. 
So you'll find that it goes, that all have 
their woes; 
[f only the truth they let fall. 
If you don’t believe what I say, just ask 
“Central” | pray; 
She’s the girl that is wise to ‘em all. 


Several years ago, as mentioned in some 
previous exposition in these columns, I 
took a chance in our exchange and laid 
down some cable in the ground without 
even a semblance of protection in the 
line of conduit or any “telltale” to ad- 
monish diggers of its proximity in the 
soil. Of course we have been laying 
cable with protection for many years, a 
little at a time on the main leads, and 
shall continue so to do in cases where 
more than 50 pairs are used. 

The first cable thus buried chanced to 
be second-hand cable that had previously 
done some years of service as aerial, but 
we hoped that a careful inspection would 
discover any imperfections or leaks in 
the sheath and that we would save money 
by thus converting it instead of scrapping 
and buying new. 

It turned out afterwards, along in the 
chilly days of the subsequent spring, that 
early thaws (we laid it just before the 
ground froze) flooded the loose dirt over 
the cable and “discovered” a couple of 
pin holes which had evaded our inspec- 
tion the fall before. The ground had not 
thawed much so that while water found 
a way to go down easily enough through 
the frozen chunks, ‘pick axes and shovels 
had a much harder job in reaching 
“lead.” 


By Well Clay 


It had to be dug up, of course, as this 
lead going bad had cut off several blocks 
of residences from telephone connections 
and, as luck would have it, among them 
were the residences of three doctors. 
Doctors, as you know, are a class of busi- 
ness men who cling to the idea that they 
must have service from telephone com- 
panies at least all of the time, if not 
more. 

After we had measured the trouble and 
located the spot where the leak was, we 
got some men at ‘work and started to 
dig out the cable in weather which had 
turned to sub-zero after the thaw—that 
is, above ground. Below the freeze on 
the surface, the water still flowed along 
the trench and kept the cable submerged, 
with the result that many more bright 
lights kept showing up at “central” that 
would not “plug out.” This showed that 
in all probability the cable was becom- 
ing more and more water soaked all the 
while. 

We found this to be so. When we 
discovered the cause of all the trouble— 
a crack in the sheath where it had been 
bent straight after having become sagged 
a little on each side of a marline hanger 
while in aerial service—we also found that 
the water had not only entered the sheath 
but had seeped along the paper-covered 
pairs (it was an early type of cable and 
loosely-laid in the sheath). We had to 
cut out at least 15 or 20 feet of cable each 
side of the break before we remedied the 


trouble. 


That was several years ago and, in the 
meantime, we have had but one other 
case of trouble from cable so laid. The 
second case resulted, as did the first, from 
ex-aerial cable being laid in the ground 
and a hole in the sheath overlooked. 
Since then we have made practically al! 
our extensions in town, as I said before, 
with the exception of main leads, by 
this method. 

This year we have laid about half a 
mile or so of extension leads into grow- 
ing parts of the city, or where we had 
to enlarge facilities from any cause in 
this manner, and hope that our luck will 
hold. 

I have often been asked by telephone 
men whether we ever have any trouble 
with our underground and whether there 
is a safe method of so building their 
systems that there is sure to be no trouble 
resulting therefrom. I would gladly give 
much to discover a system that would be 
troubleproof, in fact as well as in name. 
It would be a winner. I can say, how- 
ever, that so far we have found that much 
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less trouble is liable to occur from this 
method than from open-wire leads 

When we think of the old days when 
half a lineman’s time was spent in lock- 
ing out “crosses” all over the town, we 
little bemoan the fact that we have had 
two “bad” cases in about six or seven 
years. They may have loomed up large 
at the time but average nearly zero when 
considered as to lapse of time. 

Since I have mentioned this system of 
laying cable some years ago, | have 
talked with other telephone men who 
have tried the scheme, either on account 
of published articles in TELEPHONY, or 
on their own initiative, and I have yet 
to hear of any cases of trouble which 
would come near condemning the prac- 
tice. I know at this time of neighboring 
exchanges where two whole towns have 
been rebuilt by going from open wire to 
underground cable laid without protec- 
tion and the manager says “she’s workin’ 
fine.” 

A man asked me a short time ago 
what was the worst trouble I had ex- 
perienced so far, taking all in all, from 
following this method, and I answered 
him “getting orders for cable shipped.” 
But that is a fact known to all telephone 
men this year. 

1 do not wish to urge any manager 
to take chances which will be likely later 
to involve him in trouble, but the method 
has worked out all right in this part of 
the country where it gets quite frosty at 
times in the winter, and I don’t see why it 
won't work most anywhere in small towns 
where there is little likelihood of the 
cable being disturbed after it is once laid 
We all have our troubles, and for that 
reason we should try to follow out a 
line which will result in their decrease 
rather than to do something that will 
multiply their number. 

In sandy countries I should think this 
method would be the finest thing ever, 
for lead pipe in sand does not have much 
of a chance to move after it is laid such 
as a rocky gumbo soil is subjected to, 
from thawing and freezing. 

APHORISM: Job was merely an ex- 


ception. 
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Telephone Float Wins Prize at 
Carbondale, Ill., Parade. 

The float of the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co. in a parade at Carbondale, 
ill., Halloween evening captured the first 
prize for the most artistic and best dec- 
orated float. The telephone company had 
equipped its float with a switchboard and 
niiniature telephone lines. 

















































Automatic Cut-Over at Norfolk, Va. 


Exchange of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. at Norfolk, Va., Cut 
Over to Automatic Operation—Largest Single Office Cut in Service, 11,500 
Lines Being Converted—Equipment Furnished by Automatic Electric Co. 


The largest single office cut- 
over to automatic operation took 
place at midnight on Saturday, 
November 8, when the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone 
Co.’s new automatic exchange 
at Norfolk, Va., was cut into 
service. The elapsed time from 
the cessation of service at the 
manual board to the first routine 
call through the automatic 
equipment was two minutes and 
ten seconds, a total of 11,500 
lines being converted. 

The arrangements for the cut- 
over were in the hands of a 
committee of engineers, consist- 
ing of P. G. Burton, engineer ; 
F. M. Craft, mechanical switch- 
ing engineer; J. M. Richardson, 
plant superintendent; L. ~M. 
Simpson, district wire chief; 
George Small, equipment engi- 
meer; J. T. Graff, plant engi- 
meer; F. L. Fisher, equipment 
engineer, all of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., and 
H. P. Mahoney, of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co.’s operating 
department. 

Previous to the cut all lines 
and equipment had been thor- 
oughly tested, and the cables 
leading to the old office half- 
tapped to the main distributing 
frame in the new building. 
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A Line Switch Unit (100 Lines) With Toothpicks in the 
Line and Cut-off Relays, Tied Together Ready to be 
Pulled Out at the Cut-Over Signal. 








3eginning at 5 p. m. Satur- 


day, the trunks from Berkley, 
Portsmouth and other ex- 
changes in the Norfolk area, 
and the trunks to and from the 
toll board, were cut over from 
the old manual exchange to the 
automatic office, and at mid- 
night the final step was taken, 
throwing all traffic into the new 
exchange. 

The cut-over of the local lines 
consisted of two parts, first, re- 
moving the heat coils in the old 
exchange main frame, and sec- 
ond, withdrawing the  tooth- 
pick wedges in the line switch 
line-and-cut-off relays, which 
held the automatic equipment 
out of service. 

Eight men were stationed at 
the old exchange, one in charge, 
one seated at a telephone in con- 
stant communication with cut- 
over headquarters, and six men 
to perform the work at the main 
distributing frame. Their work 
was completed in 50 seconds. 
After the heat coils at the old 
office were out, the jumpers were 
cut on the protector side of the 
main distributing frame. 

At the automatic exchange one 
man was assigned to each 500 
lines to remove the toothpicks; 
or 24 men for the line switches; 
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Eighteen Position Rural A-B, Toll, Pay Station and Official P. B. X. Board Used With 
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Norfolk’s Automatic System. 








ecember 13, 1919. 


one for incoming selectors and one for 
manual relay equipment, making a total 
of 26 men. All toothpicks were tied to- 
gether in groups (four groups to a 100- 
line unit) and were withdrawn by pull- 
ing the tying strings. It required 80 sec- 
onds to clear the automatic exchange 
after the signal was given. 

The first call over the new system was 
made by Charles E. Ashburner, city mar.- 
ager of Norfolk, to C. Fred Bonney, dis- 
trict manager of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. 

As mentioned previously the Norfoik 
exchange has 11,500 lines of automatic 
equipment installed, to handle all trafhe 
over the company’s 13,500 stations now in 
service in the 





central portions 
of the city and 
has an installed 
capacity suff- 
cient to meet the 
growth antici- 
pated to Janu- 
ary, 1922, when, 
as development 
studies show, the 
number of sta- 
tions will be 
slightly over 
20,000. 

Of this equip- 
ment 4,600 lines 
handle individu- 
al service, 4,800 
are for _ two- 
party lines, which 
are equipped 
with harmonic 
bells, giving se- 
lective ringing, 
100 lines are 
quipped for pri- 
vate branch ex- 
change _ trunks, 





300 lines are for a NEE 
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ring back numbers (107-108) and rural 
operators’ position (118). The operator 
at Chestnut is reached by dialling 16, Hol- 
ly and Pig Point 17, and Juniper 15. 

The tenth level (“O”) is used for 
trunks to the long distance recording po- 
sitions. The sixth level gives access direct 
tc the Berkley operators, and “7” leads 
to the Portsmouth switchboard. The Na- 
val Base and Ocean View are reached by 
dialling “9.” 

The fourth, fifth and eighth levels are 
left free for growth either in the Norfolk 
area or in the surrounding territory. The 
system is designed so that at any time ad- 
ditional offices can be connected and ex- 
isting manual 


boards converted to 











pay stations and 
1400 lines for 
metered service. ; 

The primary line switch units are 
equipped with four master switches, each 
giving 40 per cent trunking to the second- 
ary line switches, reached through an 
intermediate distributing frame. The sec- 
ondaries have 10 per cent jrunking to 
the first selector switches, algo reached 
through an intervening intermediate dis- 
tributing frame. 

The Norfolk system is of the 100,000 
number type, using five digits in each reg- 
ular subscriber’s number. The main line, 
?. B. X. lines and pay station lines are 
in the 20,000 group—reached from the 
second level of the first selectors. The 
two-party lines are in the 30,000 group. 

The first level of the first selectors is 
used for special service; fire (101) and 
police calls (102), information (1202), 
complaint (1101), wire chief (111), re- 
verting calls (181 and 182), inspector’s 








A Group of Secondary Line 


automatic operation, so that ultimately 
the entire region can be made into one co- 
ordinated system, every point of which 
can be reached by dialling, either directly 
by the subscriber, or through an operator 
for toll checking purposes. 

The automatic equipment is connected 
directly to the toll board, the positions of 
which are fitted with dials so that the op- 
erators call wanted on 
incoming long distance calls automatic- 
ally. The trunks from the Portsmouth 
and Berkley exchanges of the Norfolk 
area terminate on first selectors in the 
Norfolk office, thus enabling the originat- 
ing operators to complete calls direct by 
means of dials fitted at their positions. 

Provisions usual in automatic ex- 


subscribers 


changes are installed to handle fire, police, 
information, complaint and rural calls. 
Calls from pay stations are completed 


Switches in the New Automatic Exchange of the Chesapeake 


& Potomac Telephone Company at Norfolk, Va. ing 1s 


manually, but calls to them are made au 
tomatically by the subscribers. 

In addition to furnishing the automatic 
equipment, the Automatic Electric Co. 
manufactured and installed a four-position 
test desk, an eight-position information 
desk, a four-position repair desk and an 
1&-position pay station, rural A-B toll and 
official P. B. X. trunk board. 

The equipment is installed in the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac company’s new building 
in West Bute street, which extends through 
to York street, and also accommodates 
the business office and will later house the 
leng distance operating room. 

The structure, which is of red brick 
with white marble trimmings, is of the 
nighest type of 
fire resistive con- 
struction. It was 
erected m rec- 
ord-breaking 
time and during 
1 period when 
labor and mate- 
rial conditions 
were anything 
but normal. The 
first steel  col- 
umns were 
placed on Febru- 
ary 5, 1918, and 
the building was 
ready for the 
installation of 
the automatic 
central office 
equipment on 
May 15, 1919. 

It rests on con- 
crete piles and 
the foundation 
and steel frame- 
work are design- 
ed for an ulti- 
mate height of 
six stories. At 
present the build- 
three 





stories high on 
the Bute street side and two stories on 
the York street front. 

The Bute street front of the building 
on the first floor is given over to the busi- 
ness office, all arrangements having an 
eye not only to the best and most modern 
appliances for the efficient and expedi- 
tious transaction of business, but to the 
health and comfort of the clerks and 
other employes as well. 

The aesthetic side was not lost sight 
of in making the office appointments, the 
furniture and everything else connected 
with its accommodations being things of 
beauty. 

The remainder of the first floor is oc- 
cupied by the power plant and the heating 
and ventilation equipment. 

An air conditioning apparatus is in 
stalled, which supplies air of the proper 
temperature and humidity to the parts of 
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the building in which the automatic ap- 
paratus and the manual switchboards are 
located. The relative humidity will not 
be allowed to exceed 70 per cent. 

The remaining space on the first floor 
is taken up by the boiler room, the coal 
storage room, the cable vault, 
room for men employes, and the 


the rest 
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size, was placed upon the new-system. 
That it is functioning satisfactorily is 
shown by the action of the Norfolk 
Chamber of Commerce, on November 18, 
in passing a vote of thanks to the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the 
improvement in service brought about. 
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Union of South Africa at the close of the 
year 1918, according to the report of the 
postmaster general, which has just re- 
cently been made public. The total. num 
ber of local calls during the year amount 
ed to 79,095,700, in addition to which 3, 
523,900 toll and long distance calls wer: 


put through. Approximately 15 





pump room, containing vacuum, 
compressor and water pumps. 

With the exception of a row 
of offices across the front of 
the building used by employes 
of the plant department, the en- 
tire second floor is used to 
house the automatic apparatus. 
In one large room are grouped 
the distributing frames, the test 
and repair desks and the auto- 
matic switches. 

The third floor is to contain 
the manually operated switch- 
boards, and the operators’ rest 
room, the cafeteria and the of- 
fices of the district traffic de- 
partment. 

The telephone company had 
taken particular pains to ‘see 





per cent of these calls 
originated by 


partments. 


were 
government de 


Owing to the shortage of ma 
terials and supplies it was pos 
install but 1,550 
telephones 


addi- 

the 
year. The department was un 
able to install instruments for 
some 3,000 applicants. In addi- 
tion there were 1,845 applicants 
for connections at 100 places at 
which exchanges have not yet 
been established. 


sible to 


tional during 


Mention is made in the report 
of the effect of the influenza epi- 
demic during October, 1918, up- 
on the telephone business, busi- 
ness having been almost reduced 
to a standstill at some places. 








that the public understand the 
method of calling by means of 
the dial, leaflets and advertise- 
ments being used effectively and exten- 
sively and special announcements in the 
press and by posters giving the date of 
the change in service. On the night of 
the cut-over, stereopticon slides were 
used in the principal theaters announcing 
the fact that the change would take place 
at midnight, and asking the public to use 
the new directory in making calls. 

These notices 
naturally caused 
a very heavy 
traffic immedi- 
ately after the 
cut-over was 
completed, many 
persons sitting 
up until the an- 
nounced hour to 
try the new serv- 
ice. The load, 
although very 
abnormal for 
that time of day, 
was well below 
the peak point 
and no difficulty 
was experienced. 
On Sunday the 
trafic remained 
relatively light, 
although remark- 
ably heavy for a 
non - business 
day, but on Mon- 
day the full 
traffic, which is 
extraordinarily 
heavy for an ex- 





Norfolk Office Is 


First of Bell 
“Independent”’ 


Exchanges Provided 
Switching Equipment. 

The cut-over naturally attracted consid- 
erable attention among telephone officials 
and engineers, and a large group of 
experts were present as guests. 


Telephone Development in the 
Union of South Africa. 
There were 452 telephone exchanges 
and 38,396 telephones in operation in the 
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It is also stated that the main- 
tenance of communication dur- 
ing the serious emergency was 
due entirely to the splendid spirit of loy- 
alty and high sense of public duty on the 
part of the staff. 

In considering the advisability of in- 
stalling automatic equipment in the Cape 
Town, Johannesburg and Pietermaritz- 
burg exchanges the department sent rep- 
reseitatives to Great Britain and to this 
country in May, 1918, to study the types 

of equipment. 

In line with its 
plans for the de- 
velopment of 
service, the de- 
partment plans 
to link up, so 
far as 


With 


possible, 
all of the coast 
ports, and to 
connect each 
port with its 
chief inland cen- 
ters, as follows: 

Cape Town. 
Mossel Bay and 
Port Elizabeth. 
Cape Town and 
Kimberley. Port 
Elizabeth and 
Bloem fontein. 
Port Elizabeth 
and Durban. 
East London 
and Kimberley. 
East London 
and Bloemfon- 
tein. East Lon- 
don and Durban. 





change of this 


A Portion of the Trunking Switches in the Norfolk Automatic Exchange. 


Durban and 
Bloemfontein. 

















Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lts Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

1253. What is involved, as far as cen- 
tral office equipment is concerned, in the 
furnishing of private branch service when 
mechanically-operated switching equip- 
ment is used? Name three types of equip- 
ment that may be used for private branch 
service. 

1254. How many digits are comprised 
in the local number of a private branch 
exchange installation of small size? Is 
there any limitation, of a mechanical or 
electrical character, in the number of pri- 
vate branch exchange stations that may 
be served mechanically? What is the 
usual procedure when a local station of 
such an installation is making an outside 
call through the central office? How are 
the trunks, outgoing from the central of- 
fice and incoming to the private branch 
installation, terminated at the private 
branch installation? Name the various 
switch operations required to complete a 
call from a local station of such a system 
to an individual line station served by the 
central office. How is the service in a 
mechanically-operated private branch ex- 
change installation limited to the stations 
entitled to receive it? Why does a ground 
connection on the private bank contact of 
certain lines prevent the incoming trunk 
connector switches from connecting an 
outside calling line with such stations? 

1255. What is the additional element 
introduced into the operation of manual 
private branch equipment when the cen- 
tral office equipment is of the mechanical- 
ly-operated type? What are the principal 
types of manually-operated private branch 
equipment ? 

1256. Explain how the attendant’s sta- 
tion may be eliminated in small installa- 
tions of the inter-communicating type of 
private branch equipment? How are the 
local stations in such a system equipped 
for making outside calls? 


PRACTICAL TALKS JUST 
AMONG OURSELVES. 


After the Fosterville Telephone Co. had 
succeeded in securing an order from the 
public service commission authorizing an 
increase in all its rates of 25 cents per 
station per month and had placed the new 
schedule in effect, a few telephones were 
ordered out. 

The secretary of the company was grat- 
ified to note, however, that although a 





few subscribers discontinued their serv- 
ice, the revenues showed a substantial in- 
crease, and the second month after the 
new schedule became effective showed an 
actual increase of the number of stations 
in service. This was in part due to the 
improvement in general business condi- 
tions and in part, it seemed certain, to the 
acvertising the company received as a 
result of the rate-raising campaign. 

When this fact was brought home to 
the secretary of the company, he, being a 
very wise and wide-awake young man, 
decided that the telephone business would 
respond to careful advertising methods as 
well as any other business. With this 
thought in mind, he started a series of 
rather prominent advertisement in the lo- 
cal paper calling attenton to a few of the 
pessible advantages to be derived from 
telephone service, in addition to the ob- 
vious features of such service. 

The first display had to do with the 
purchasing possibility offered to city resi- 
dents through the company’s large list of 
rural subscribers. Each rural subscriber 
iti the directory was asked to list his name 
ard any produce he had for sale with the 
telephone company’s information operator. 
Shortly after this appeared, the telephone 
company received applications for service 
from several farmers whose need for the 
service had never become apparent be- 
fore. The town people were quick to take 
advantage of this and the merchants, far 
from resenting the innovation, made great 
use of the telephone company’s farm in- 
formation bureau. 

As a direct result of this one adver- 
tisement and of the excellent condition of 
the rural circuits, the telephone company 
added nine new subscribers to its list and 
made its service much more valuable to all 
the old subscribers at the same time. 

One result of the advertising campaign 
was the demand for more complete serv- 
ice from Wagner, a small cross-roads 
hamlet about ten miles from Fosterville. 
There was a telephone exchange at Wag- 
ner in which the switchboard was jointly 
owned by several rural telephone .com- 
panies to which switching service was 
given. Connections were also furnished 
to Fosterville and through Fosterville to 
the outside world. 

The running expense of the central of- 
fice was borne by the several rural tele- 
phone companies in direct proportion to 
the number of stations owned by each. The 
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lines and instruments were maintained by 
the individual stockholders, and no one 
was allowed to obtain service unless he 
purchased a share of stock by buying a 
telephone and building a “stub line” to 
reach the nearest or most desirable of 
the rural lines. 

Each line elected a director and the di- 
rectors constituted an operating commit- 
tee in charge of the switchboard. With 
such a system it was often impossible to 
talk to Fosterville, only ten miles away, 
and it was almost impossible to talk sat- 
isfactorily from one of the so-called “Mu- 
tual company” stations on one line to the 
station farthest from the exchange on 
another. 


A few of the “Mutual company” sub- 
scribers and stockholders, however, de- 
sired more adequate service and arranged 
to have the entire property sold to The 
Fosterville Telephone Co., if that company 
could be persuaded to buy it. The num- 
ber of stations was 120 and the secretary 
of the Fosterville Telephone Co. finally 
purchased all the shares of stock but ten 
tor $4,000, and incidentally agreed to re- 
hebilitate the service so that it would be 
satisfactory. 


One of the first steps taken was to send 
the chief operator from Fosterville to in- 
struct the operators at Wagner. Some 
difficulty was experienced in making it 
plain to them that it was possible to close 
the listening key when the connection had 
been completed. They had never known, 
apparently, that it was possible to keep 
the operator’s telephone set disconnected 
from an established connection when it 
was not needed to answer another call or 
was not switched continuously in on a toll 
call. 


It was also explained to them that the 
operating room was not a place for small- 
town social functions and that the young- 
er variety of the sterner sex had no busi- 
ness in the operating room AT ALL. 
They were informed that the doctor’s tel- 
ephone calls might be considered confi- 
dential and that premature announce- 
ments of physical difficulties, as reported 
to the doctor by telephone, might ulti- 
mately prove embarrassing to the tele- 
phone OPERATOR. 


The chief operator spent one whole 
week in Wagner and then returned to 
Fosterville well satisfied with her work. 
The Wagner exchange ran along with 
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greatly-improved service for one week 
and then one morning, it was found to be 
impossible to call Wagner on the toll line 
from Fosterville. 


The wire chief had displayed some in- 
terest in a certain young lady living on 
the Wagner road and as a result he de- 
cided that the trouble on the Wagner 
circuit was too important to trust to the 
childish efforts of the lineman. Nothing 
was found on the ciicuit, however, except 
two broken insulators, which he replaced, 
having been carefully and thoroughly 
trained by a good man. 


His journey took him clear to the Wag- 
ner exchange, which he found locked. Not 
only was the door locked but the operat- 
ing room was empty, so far as humanity 
was concerned. A notice posted on the 
door informed the general public that the 
Wagner operators, having been recently 
given much harder work to do, had struck 
and intended to remain on strike until 
they received an increase in salary com- 
mensurate with their greatly-enlarged du- 
ties, 

The wire chief knew about the chief 
operator’s trip and realized at once that 
the inauguration of proper operating 
methods is sometimes difficult, unless a 
complete change of force is made at the 
same time. In other words, that “You 
can’t always teach an old dog new 
tricks.” However, being a young man 
who was accustomed to look after the 
employer’s interest, he unlocked the door, 
built a fire and ensconced himself at the 
Wagner switchboard. 


The first call made was one to the sec- 
retary of the company at Fosterville, ask- 
ing that the chief operator and an 
assistant be sent over to Wagner. The 
second call was one to the doctor telling 
him that the telephone exchange was 
again in service and would remain so 
thereafter. The third and fourth calls 
were made to the absent operators telling 
them that their job was open for them if 
they reported at once, or that their pay 
was ready if they did not report at once. 

This wire chief knew his community 
intimately and no one realized better than 
he that the method followed would not 
serve in all places. It was the best method 
for Wagner, however, and when the chief 
operator and her assistant arrived, the 
service was resumed. 


Being in Wagner, the wire chief took 
the opportunity of inspecting some of the 
lines and telephones and told the sub: 
scribers, casually, at each station that 
their equipment and lines would soon be 
overhauled and that the Fosterville Tele- 
phone Co. needed and expected their help 
and co-operation. The service had been 
so poor and the reputation of the Foster- 
ville Telephone Co. being so good, one 
and all promised their co-operation and 
support in the interest of securing normal 
telephone service. 
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Book on Inductive Interference by 
California Railroad Commission. 
Reference has been made from time to 

time in TELEPHONY to the investigation 
carried on by the Joint Committee on In- 
ductive Interference of the California 
Railroad Commission. This committee, 
it will be remembered, was engaged for a 
number of years on what was undoubt- 
edly one of the most exhaustive and 
painstaking investigations ever made any- 
where into the phenomenon of inductive 
interference between electric power and 
communication lines. 

In the course of its investigation, the 
committee compiled a large number of 
technical reports on many phases of the 
subject. These reports were rendered to 
the California Railroad Commission and 
are on file in its archives. Owing to the 
widespread interest among electro-tech- 
nical and other engineers, the commis- 
sion was asked to publish all or the most 
important of these reports and thus make 
them available for general distribution. 

This the commission has done and there 
is now just off the press and ready for 
distribution to subscribers and purchasers 
a large volume under the title of: “In- 
ductive Interference Between Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits. Se- 
lected Technical Reports with Preliminary 
and Final Reports of the Joint Committee 
on Inductive Interference and Commis- 
sion’s General Order for Prevention or 
Mitigation of Such Interference.” 

This publication is of special interest 
to electrical engineers in all branches of 
engineering, particularly railway, power, 
telephone and telegraph companies, man- 
ufacturers of electrical apparatus, and to 
state and federal regulatory bodies, and 
it should be a reference book in all sci- 
entific libraries. 

The volume, bound in morocco leather 
and including 1,010 pages, consists of the 
30 most important technical reports of the 
Joint Committee on Inductive Interfer- 
ence, selected from the 71 which were 
issued from time to time during the in- 
vestigation. It also includes the prelim- 
inary and final reports of the committee 
to the commission, and the general order 
No. 52 of the commission prescribing 
rules and principles governing the con- 
struction and operation of power and 
communication lines for prevention and 
mitigation of inductive interference. 

The book presents the result of ex- 
tensive field and laboratory tests and in- 
vestigations carried on for a period of 
over five years by a staff of electrical 
engineers from all parts of the United 
States, at an expense in excess of $100,- 
000, and represents the thought and study 
ci some of the most prominent power and 
communication engineers of the country. 

The work of the committee, the results 
of which are set forth in the volume, cov- 
ered the field and laboratory tests of 
actual inductive interference, together 
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with theoretical studies, between existiny 
power and communication lines, trans- 
former connection, loading, etc. Analyses 
were made of causes of inductive inte: 
ference, magnitude, qualitative and qua: 
titive effects under varying conditions, 
methods of prevention and mitigation o! 
interference and special characteristics of 
the phenomena. 

The book sets forth the extent and con 
ditions of tests made, the results deter 
mined and the conclusions reached. The 
final report to the commission gives i: 
summary form the results and recom 
mendations relative to this most import 
ant subject of inductive interference, 
which is becoming of more vital im 
portance to the electrical industry with 
the rapid development and extension of 
power and electric communication ser- 
vice. The final order of the California 
Railroad Commission represents the most 
enlightened regulation upon the subject. 

There is no doubt that this volume cov- 
ers the subject of inductive interference 
between electric power and communica- 
tion circuits in a very broad and compre- 
hensive manner and is, without question, 
the most complete and authentic work of 
its kind in existence. We believe that it 
will become an indispensable textbook for 
all students of the subject. 

Realizing the usefulness of the results 
of the exhaustive studies and desiring to 
make them available for the benefit of all 
branches of the electrical profession, the 
California Railroad Commission took 
upon itself to publish the volume at cost. 
Subscriptions for this book have been re- 
ceived from interested engineers in most 
countries of the civilized world. A lim- 
ited number of volumes have been printed 
in addition to the original subscriptions 


and are being distributed by the Califor- 


nia Railroad Commission, San Francisco, 
at the very low price of $10 per volume. 

We believe that there will be a large 
demand for the volume since it is not 
likely, because of its highly technical char- 
acter, that the work will be reprinted. It 
will be advisable for such engineers and 
others who will want to secure this book 
to place their orders with the commission 
as early as possible. 


Telephone Wage Standardization 
Sought in New England. 


The question of standardizing the 
wages of operators emploved by the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
its sub-licensees was discussed November 
29 at a meeting of local union represen- 
tatives in The American House, Boston, 
and a committee was appointed to draft 
a revised wage schedule. 

A special meeting of the New Eng- 
land Joint Conference Board of Tele- 
phone Workers will be called upon com- 
pletion of the committee’s work and a 
council committee will be named to take 
up the scale with the companies. 
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Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


In a letter from Nashville, Tenn, dated 
December 1, Leland Hume, vice-president 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., writes: 

“I have read with much interest and 
approval the editorial in your issue of 
November 29, 1919, entitled ‘Current 
Opinions and Comments. We need men 
in all the editorial chairs of the public 
and semi-public press all over this nation 
who will preach the same sound, sane 
and greatly needed doctrine that is con- 
tained in your editorial.” 

The subject discussed was, briefly 
stated, Americanism, and reference was 
made to the crying need for the people 
of the United States to awaken to a 
realization of this fact that radical labor 
leaders are threatening the foundations 
of our government. Telephone men were 
urged to take a hand in the fight for 
Americanism and the defeat of the radi- 
cals’ efforts to establish class rule in this 
country. 





Mr. Hume recently delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Responsibility of Citizen- 
ship” before the State Parent-Teacher 
Association at Knoxville, Tenn., in which 
he pointed out ‘the danger that lies in 
the domination of labor unions by the 
radical element which has no respect for 
American institutions, and urged that 
capital and labor should be co-operative 
instead of antagonistic to each other. 

He declared, in this connection, that 
no group of workers has the right to 
prevent others from working, and made 
a strong argument for the open shop. 

“Let us,” he said, “frown upon the idle 
rich just as we look with disfavor on those 
who depend upon their hand and brawn 
for their daily bread and yet who are 
enwilling to give an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay.” 





We're glad to receive this evidence of 
the activity of real telephone men in the 
struggle which is now on to keep Ameri- 
can ideals from being discarded and su- 
perseded by the fallacious 
which are so colorfully 
their advocates. 


presented by 





The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. ran a “goodwill” advertisement in 
the St. Paul, Minn., papers on Thanks- 
‘iving Day. The advertisement occupied 
a space of three columns in width and 
five inches in height, a liberal amount of 
white space being allowed on each side 
of the reading matter. Here is the word- 


ing of the advertisement: 





doctrines, 


What Is Your Company Doingr 


“The Telephone Company Expresses 
Thanks and Appreciation. 

The new November telephone directo- 
ries have been delivered and St. Paul sub- 
scribers are using the hundreds of new 
numbers and new exchange prefixes. 

The change was effected without dif- 
ficulty or interruption of service and 
without annoyance to telephone users. 

This never would have occurred with- 
out the concerted, intelligent and friendly 
co-operation of subscribers. 

The company wishes to thank its pa- 
trons and express its appreciation for this 
spirit of helpfulness and is glad of the 
opportunity to do so. 

A similar spirit in connection with other 
steps necessary to complete the work of 











I Like Telephone Operating 





It's even more interesting than I expected 





“The flashing lights on the switchboard all represent people, men 
and women, boys and girls who are calling upon me for Yervice 
Some voices are deep, some are high pitched. Some of my callers are 
kindly, others are not. Every day brings new experiences." 


“And then this rest room, and the lunches at cost and the benefits and 
salary increases — it is even better and more interesting than I thought 
‘it would be.” 










Wouldn't you like to be a telephone operator ? 
eligible. Salary paid while learning. Apply a 


Girls 16 to 23 are 
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NEW YORK ‘> TELEPHONE CO 


One of Series of Advertisements Designed 
to Attract Prospective Operators. 


unification will insure the success of the 
difficult and complicated undertaking.” 

At the bottom appeared the signature 
of The Tri-State company preceded by 
the Independent Shield design which the 
company has adopted. 

When Secretary E. B. Fairfield of the 
Nebraska Board of Commissioners for 
State Institutions, Lincoln, Neb., recently 
moved into a flat commensurate with the 
salary an economical legislature fixed for 
his position, the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., installed in his 
dining room one of the well-known 
Clydesdale type of automatic wall tele- 
phones that obtrude conspicuously into 
the room and cover several feet of wall 
paper. Mr. Fairfield, who is a former 
newspaper man, took his typewriter in 
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hand, and entered this novel protest to 
General Manager L. E. Hurtz, and as a 
result now has a boy’s size telephone: 

“The telephone (L9686) was placed in 
our flat yesterday at 906 K street, and I 
want to compliment your company on the 
speed with which the installation was 
3ut I am anxious to know wheth- 
er the cost per month is based on the 
size of the instrument. If such is the 
fearful of going bank- 
that instrument is cer- 
tainly the largest of its species I ever 
saw. It might not look so immense in 
the auditorium or in M Street Park, but 
in that doll house where we live, it looks 
like a Percheron harness on a Shetland 
pony. It’s the largest piece of furniture 
we have, excepting the bath tub. 

[ would like to have a phone all right, 
but I don’t want all the phone there is. 
I'm not so avaricious as to want to de- 
prive others of some phone, and would 
be more than willing to divide this phone 
with others who have no phone at all, 
while I am, you might say, fairly wal- 
lowing in phone, bubbling over with 
phone and infested with phone. 

This phone is of honest appearance and 
no doubt of good intentions, but it lacks 
the modesty of the wood violet and the 
ccotie; it declines to stay out of sight; 
it obtrudes itself upon one’s attention 
like unto the white horse which hath been 
neglected of the curry comb. 

But, alas, this is not the worst! The 
phone is not only impertinently -forward 
and fresh, but it is deceptive. Our din- 
ning room is very small—no larger, you 
might say, than a menu card—and the 
phone is very large—somewhere in size 
between a tool house and a garage—and 
the stranger within our gates constantly 
mistakes our dining room for a telephone 
booth. 

If you possibly can do so, will you not 
please prevail upon the gentleman in 
charge of the fitting room to measure 
our place for another phone, or have the 
alteration department cut this 
down to a ‘36’? 

Prayerfully awaiting relief, and with 
renewed assurance of my highest con- 
sideration, I have the honor, Sir, of re- 
maining 


made. 


case, I’m into 


ruptcy, because 


phone 


Your obedient servant.” 





Realizing that the Y. W. C. A. is doing 
a good work and that the facilities of- 
fered by it can be of great personal benefit 
to telephone operators, the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., has ar- 
ranged that its operators may have the 
freedom of the association building one 
evening each week. 

Every Friday evening there is a special 
gymnasium class for the operators of the 
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telephone company or they may otherwise 
enjoy the privileges of association mem- 
bership on that evening, under the best 
of influences, for physical and mental 
developments. 


J. J. Veatch, district manager of the 
Paris Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at Paris, Ky., has convinced the city 
council of Millersburg, Ky., that the local 
rates authorized by Postmaster General 
Burleson last April shall be continued in 
effect for one year from December 1, 
1919. 

The city council has passed a validating 
resolution similar to that published in 
a recent issue for the Paris exchange. 
The rates for the Millersburg exchange 
which are continued effective, are: 


Per 
month. 
a re. $2.75 
Two-party, business 
Main line, residence 
Two-party, residence 
Four-party, residence 
Rural party, residence 
Business extension 
Residence extension 
Extension bells 


Plans for the formation of the Dallas 
Open Shop Association have been made 
by the beard of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Dallas, Texas. The 
constitution and by-laws, which were pre- 
pared by a special committee, of which 
W. S. Mosher is chairman, were unani- 
mously adopted by the directors. Appli- 
cation will be made for a state charter 
for the new association, on the directo- 
rate of which will be representatives of 
labor, employers and the public. . 

Individuals, corporations or partner- 
ships will be eligible for membership and 
will be admitted upon approval of the 
board of directors. Any member may be 
suspended or expelled by a two-thirds vote 
of the directorate. Nine of the directors 
will constitute a quorum. The fee for 
individual membership will not exceed 
$i per annum. 

The special committee in working out 
plans for the organization took into con- 
sideration not only the request of the 
board of directors, but also petitions 
signed by several hundred citizens and 
industrial concerns, that such an associa- 
tion be formed. 

A feature of the constitution is that 
the board of directors, numbering 18, will 
be chosen from three groups, the public, 
the laboring men and the employers of 
labor. They will serve one, two and 
three years. 

The directors representing the public 
will be appointed by the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Those repre- 
senting labor will be elected by the labor- 
ing men who are members of the Dallas 
Open Shop Association and must be men 
actually engaged in productive labor. The 
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directors representing the employers of 
labor will be elected by the employers who 
are members of the association and they 
must be persons directly engaged in the 
employment and management of labor. 

The aims of the association, as out- 
lined in the constitution, are as follows: 

1. To promote and safeguard the in- 
terest of our citizenship, including both 
employes and employers and their fam- 
ilies, by insuring, through the principles 
of the open shop, and by other means, 
equal opportunity to all, and by prevent- 
ing all unjust discriminations, whether 
against employes, employers, or the gen- 
eral public. It is not the purpose of the 
association to combat organized labor, 
as such, or to prevent the organizations 
of labor unions, but rather to protect 
personal liberty and property rights by 
seeing that non-union workers have an 
equal chance in Dallas with workers who 
belong to unions. 

2. To strive for an increase in the 
margin between wages and living costs, 
both through a reduction in the cost of 
living and through an increase in wages 
secured by increased labor efficiency and 
production. Within reasonable limits, 
the pay and the tenure of positions for 
all workers should be determined by their 
proven ability. 

3. To prevent industrial disturbances, 
by helping to establish satisfactory rela- 
tionships between employers and em- 
ployes and working conditions which are 
fair and reasonable. 

4. To help workers to secure the kind 
of positions they are best fitted for by 
inclination, natural ability or training. 
(An employment bureau, with free serv- 
ice to members, will be maintained.) 

5. To insist on the inviolability of 
business contracts and full compliance 
with the law and to prevent the use of 
force in the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. 

Open shop associations have also been 
formed in San Antonio, Austin and 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Claude D. Long, secretary of the 
Missouri Telephone Association, recently 
gave the association’s members some in- 
teresting statistics in regard to prices 
of farm products. Here is the text mat- 
ter of a letter he sent out: 

“At a recent hearing before the public 
utilities commission where a_ telephone 
company was asking for increased rates, 
the statement was made that the percent- 
age of increase in rates that had been 
granted to telephone companies was 
much greater than the increase of farm 
products had been in the past five or six 
years. This statement suggested the 
thought that it might be well to look 
up the records and see just what had 
been the increase in prices on a number 
of leading farm products. As a result I 
have made up a compilation, taking th 
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prices of 1913, the year before the war 
and the prices of 1918, the year the war 
ended. It is as follows: 
Per- 

centage 

of In- 

1913 1918 crease. 


9.15 18.36 100.60 
18.25 


Cattle—Average price 
per hundred pounds 
Hogs — Average price 
per hundred pounds 
Sheep — Average price 
per hundred pounds 
Lambs—Average price 
per hundred pounds 
Wheat—Average price 
per hundred bushels 
Corn — Average price 
per hundred bushels 
Oats — Average price 
per hundred bushels 45  .70 
Potatoes —Average 
price per hundred 
bushels 
Hay — Average 
per hundred 


112.70 


15.88 


135.95 
18.30 116.82 
2.05 144.04 


1.43 93.24 


59.55 
1.53 64.51 
price 


ton... 14.50 20.50 41.37 


The figures on hogs, cattle, sheep and 
lambs in this tabulation were taken from 
the Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram 
of January !, 1919, and the figures on 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes and _ hay, 
from the Missouri Crop Review of 1918, 
Volume 17, No. 1, issued by the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture. 

You will notice that all of the live 
stock has increased more than 100 per 
cent, and that the agricultural products 
shown have increased from 40 per cent 
te 90 per cent, or an average of 60.3 per 
cent, while the average increase of all 
farm products as developed by this 
study is more than 80 per cent. 

I believe I am 
there are no telephone companies in 
the state of Missouri that have been 
granted increased rates, where the per- 
centage of increase amounts to anything 
like the increase in live stock and other 
farm products during the five-year pe- 
riod. If you could get these facts prop- 
erly before your subscribers, and the 
public generally, I feel confident that a 
great deal of the feeling that telephone 
companies have been given larger in- 
creases in rates than they have been en- 
titled to, would be eliminated, for gen- 
erally speaking, most patrons of tele- 
phone companies are willing that the 
companies be allowed rates that will per- 
mit of their paying a living wage to 
their employes and also earning a rea- 
sonable return on their investment. 

I would suggest that you prepare an 
article for the newspapers in your lo- 
cality from this table and, as a compari- 
son, show the percentage of increase in 
rates, if any, that has been granted your 


company during the period from 1913 
to 1919.” 


safe in saying that 


This suggestion of Mr. Long’s should 
be of value to companies in other states. 
There are points in his letter that can 
be easily worked up into an interesting 
news article for the local newspapers. 





ecember 13, 
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FAITH 


in the 
WHITE PRODUCTI 


Nay 


If the installations of White 
Truck fleets in commercial serv- 
ice were expressed in terms of 
money, they would furnish im- 
pressive evidence of the faith 


] owner has invested over 


y 


large truck users have in 
White performance. The fol- 
lowing figures show some of the 
large investments represented 
by individual fleets. 


$2,000,000 


2 owners have invested between 1,000,000 and $2,000,000 


5 «a 

6 “ ‘ 
15 ‘ . 
4] " “ 


500,000 and 
300,000 and 
200,000 and 
100,000 and 


1,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
200,000 


These figures do not include any trucks owned by the 


United States or foreign governments 


When the large user stand- 
ardizes on White Trucks, 
acquiring more of them every 
year, he must vow their operat- 
ing merit. When he invests 
a quarter million, half a million, 
two to three millions, in White 
Fleets, he must have implicit 
faith in their investment value. 


What safer example could 
be afforded the truck buyer who 
does not have a broad compara- 
tive experience of his own to 
guide him? Investment value 
in the case of a single truck 
depends upon earning power 
quite as much as in the case 
of a large fleet. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 








Biographical and Personal Notes 


A. E. Gliser of Montgomery City, 
Mo., recently purchased the Mutual Tele- 
phone Exchange at Wellsville, Mo., for a 
consideration of $3,600. 

Miss Lena Graven has been appoint- 
ed resident operator and manager for the 
Millersburg, Wooster & Orrville Tele- 
phone Co. at Shreve, Ohio, by M. M. Her- 
ron, general manager of the company. 

F. E. Sears has tendered his resigna- 
tion as manager of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Adair County, with 
headquarters in Fontanelle, Iowa, effec- 
tive April 1, 1920. Mr. Sears has been 
in the employ of the company for 15 
years, the past 12 years in the capacity 
of manager. 

Albert E. Berry, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
was recently elected president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
which constitutes the Bell system in the 
states of Maryland and Virginia and in 
the District of Columbia and maintains 
its headquarters in the city of: Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Berry succeeds Frank H. Beth- 
eli, who resigned to engage in other busi- 
ness. 

“A ‘human’ telephone man who knows 
his job,” is the terse description given 
of Mr. Berry by The Transmitter, in an- 
neuncing his promotion. 

After graduating in law from George- 


tewn University about 20 years ago, Mr. 
Berry cast. his fortunes with the Chesa- 
peake & Pctomac company in the rights 


of way department. In 1901 he was 
transferred to the contract department as 
salesman or solicitor. From that position 
he went to the office of the general man- 
ager and later back to the rights of way 
department. 

He was then made special agent report- 
ing to the general massager and after 
some time went into the construction de- 
partment as chief clerk from the Wash- 
ington division. Going to Philadelphia in 
1908 as divisiori manager, Mr. Berry 
directed the work of the commercial ‘de- 
partment for the succeeding ten years. 

George E. Atkinson, president of 
the Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, is and has been for the past 18 
years secretary and manager of the Cres- 
ton (Iowa) Mutual Telephone Co., a 
thriving system serving some 2,180 sub- 
scribers at Orient, Spaulding and Creston. 

That his company is making money and 
has a satisfied list of subscribers is ample 
testimony of Mr. Atkinson’s ability as a 
telephone executive. He is the type of 
man who knows how to keep his company 
relations with the public right and you 
may be sure there’s no friction in any en- 
terprise with which he is connected. 

Mr. Atkinson just naturally cannot 
help being interested in people. Of a 
constructive natare,-through his interest 


in people he would be active in commu- 
nity life. He is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Creston Commercial 
Club and we feel certain that his com- 
munity interests are not limited to that 
organization. 

He has a good grasp of details and the 
ability to reason out their application. 
While very active, he is not one to take 
hasty action in any matter, for conserva- 
tism is one of his strong characteristics. 

Yes, he is modest and hesitates in tak- 
ing on additional responsibilities lest he 
may not carry them out as he believes 
they should be—that’s because he is con- 
scientious and does not regard his prom- 
ises lightly. 

A fluent and interesting talker is “Geo. 
E.”, especially along descriptive lines. 














G. E. Atkinson, President of lowa Asso- 
ciation, and One of the Most Stable 
and Progressive Telephone Men 
of That State. 


Born in Stoughton, Wis., August 2, 
1871, Mr. Atkinson received his early 
education in the grade and high schools, 
supplemented by a business college course. 
But that was only a starter in his quest 
for knowledge, for he continued to study 
during his spare time in the evenings. His 
interest was drawn to the telephone and 
many hours were spent by him in experi- 
meeting with equipment which he him- 
self had made. 

After a few years’ experience in the 
manufacture of bicycles at Mukwonago, 
Wis., Mr. Atkinson migrated to Iowa in 
1897. A few years later he and his asso- 
ciates organized the Creston Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Atkinson was made sec- 
retary and general manager of the com- 
pany and has continued to act in that 
capacity ever since. 
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He has been director of the Iowa In 
dependent Telephone Clearing House for 
the past 12 years and a member of th 
executive committee of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association for sev- 
eral years, being elected to the presidency 
of the state association at the annual con- 
vention last February. He is also vice- 
president of the Creston Water Works 
and is one of the promoters of a hotel 
company which is to build a new $275,000 
hotel. : 

Mr. Atkinson has many hobbies but 
best of all he likes to hie himself off to 
“no-man’s-land” equipped with his fishing 
tackle and camping outfit for a little rec- 
reation from his busy life. 

Burdett Stryker, formerly general 
superintendent of plant of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
headquarters in Baltimore, Md. 

N. R. Powley: has been appointed 
division commercial superintendent of the 
southern division of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. He has also assumed 
the duties of commercial superintendent 
of the Southern California Telephone Co. 
of Los Angeles, succeeding C. F. Mason, 
resigned. 

P. D. Gleason, for some time man- 
age of the Nebraska Telephone Co.’s 
plant at Alliance, Neb., has been made 
district special agent, with headquarters 
at Grand Island, beginning January 1.. 
Mr. Gleason is succeeded at Alliance by 
Clay Harry, of Broken Bow. 

A. F. Willman, of Lorain, Ohio; has 
been appointed local manager of the 
Galion Telephone Co. at Galion, Ohio, 
Mr. Willman was formerly with the Black 
River Telephone Co., of Lorain, and prior 
to going to Ohio was assistant engineer 
of the late Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

George S. Reinoehl, for a number of 
years Harrisburg division manager of the 
Bell Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania, has 
been transferred to Philadelphia and 
made manager of that district which 
embraces the territory of the city of 
Philadelphia, the lower half of New Jer- 
sey, all of the state of Delaware and the 
counties of Buck, Delaware, Chester and 
Montgomery in the state of Pennsylvania. 

C. F. Brisbin, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has been made district manager of the 
Harrisburg district of the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Pennsylvania, taking in 40 counties 
in that state and two counties in New 
Jersey. Mr. Brisbin has been actively 
engaged in telephone work for 24 years, 
starting in with the Central District 
Printing & Telegraph Co., at Du Bois, 
Pa., and has filled positions of importance 
with the Bell organization. 
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STUDIES VALUATIONS 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
1002 W. MONROE ST., SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Tedephone Valuations 


My exclusive devoted to invento- 
: aE a errrel edephenetroperties. 


Topping Valuation Company 
H. P. TOPPING, Valuation Engineer 


KANSAS CITY, 









1000-1500 an hour. 
ASK FOR FREE TRIAL 
906 West Van Buren St 














Electrical — [Ihuminating — Mechanical 
Monednock Block, Chicago 
Frank F. Fowle James R. Cravath 


SUPER V8SION PLANT q CHICAGO 
i ion Reports 
FOWLE and CRAVATH .: ao seinen, Appraisals Rate Investigations 
ENGINEERS CONSULTING ENGINEER Engineering Accounting 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SALEM, ORE. 


Rate Investigations 


625 Market St., 
485 State St., 


Engineering Accounting 





COOLEY & MARVIN CO. 


CHICAGO, Conway Bidg. BOSTON, Tremont Bidg. 








KNOW THE TRUTH 


Constantly rising costs demand that 

you manage your business with facts. 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, IIl. 


CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 








FRANK M. SLOUGH 


PATENTS TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 
320 Madison Terminal Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





EDWARDS AND JOHNSTON 
Electric, Gas, Water, Heating and Tele- 


Investigatiens 
ion, Management, a and Eeti- 


mates. Util ity properti t and a 
©. A. EDWARDS and a 5 JOHNSTO 
Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS, IANA 


Ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


617 Commerce Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 
“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Te.ephone Accountants 


The advertisers on this 
page will render you 





prompt, efficient service 








RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
BARE & TINNED COPPER WIRE 
MAGNET WIRE. 


ROME WIRE Co. sal] 














Made 
in sheets 
rods ,tubes and 
special, shapes. 


BEST FOR TELEPHONE USE 


TheContinental Fibre Co. of's05% « 















oe TELEPHONE 
3 PRACTICE 


PAPER $1.50—CLOTH $2.25 


Postage 8 cents 
HARRY E. HERSHEY 
Morgan &Van Buren Sts., Chicage 


"eNO 


MADE IN U. = — 
TINNING 
(RON-COMROSIVE)” 














A new form of solder and flux combined 


HESS & SON, 2905 No. 16th St., PHILADELPHIA 








A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


NORTHWE ELECTRIC 
"Pout or oon 
Saint i and Ddluth, Minnesota 





A Peculiar Feature of 
Chapman Lightning Arresters 
is that they are always in good order after 


a storm. 
PO YOU GET THE POINT? 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 














309 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ALISCO OniscO ANCHORS 


3 STYLES-A STYLE FOR EVERY CONDITION 
THE CHEAPEST ANCHOR ON THE — 
THE DICKE ite CO 


Sic*Sscany: ‘Bivc. 2h ‘ vce & 













THE STEEL WING ANCHOR 


NO WELDS — HOT GALVANIZED 
Money refunded tf not satisfactory 


HUBBARD &COMPANY pitrssurc 








MARION 


RUBB COVERED 
WIRES and CABLES 











Star Expansion Bolts 


Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 


147-9 Cedar Street 126 West Lake Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











ACID -FLUX 
of fe SOLDER 
Solder Co. Chica¢ 


an 


Chicago 


LOWELL INSULATED WIRE CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 















Please tell the Advertiser you saw t:is Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Co. 
4021-27 W. Kinzie St., Chicage 


Rebuilt Seen, Switchboard 
Accessories and Supplies 


W rite us your specifications, we will make 
well worth your while. 



















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
WE CARRY A STOCK OF 


o 


TELEPHONES 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis St. Paul Duluth 
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SERVICE IMPROVEMENT IN 
WISCONSIN. 
(Concluded from page 14) 
tion to be to analyze and provide prac- 
tical ideas and ideals of telephone service 
in terms of accomplishments, making 
them available to all telephone com- 
panies before any orders are issued by 
regulatory bodies. An order by a regula- 
tory body must necessarily specify a 
minimum of service which it can con- 
sider acceptable in the interests of the 
public, whereas a recommendation of this 
committee is free to stimulate the high- 

est ideal obtainable. 

It is the belief of the committee that 
an operating company, taking. into con- 
sideration the possibilities of tested 
equipment, will continually be far enough 
in advance of regulatory requirements 
to allow the operating company to meet 
all practical rules of service which any 
regulatory body can justifiably make dur- 
ing the physical life of any specific piece 
of apparatus. 

The committee, therefore, 
recommends that when a new common 


specifically 
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battery central office equipment is in 
contemplation, or when present installa- 
tion is being rehabilitated, the operating 
company making the installation take int» 
consideration the practicability of secur- 
ing the accomplishments enumerated in 
the minutes of the meeting of the com- 
mittee on April 7, 1919, insofar as they 
may be advantageously used in the spe- 
cific case in question. In making this 
recommendation, however, the committee 
takes cognizance that there may be many 
specific cases where it would not be the 
part of good judgment to incorporate all 
of these features. 

In its study of the problems presented 
in the telephone business in connection 
with standardization and improvement of 
telephone service, the committee desires 
to cail the attention of all telephone com- 
panies to the absolute necessity of better 
engineering plans in advance of actual 
construction done. This is as true in 
rural districts as it is in exchanges with- 
in the cities. Later, the committee will 
make more specific recommendations in 
connection with developments, engineer- 
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ing plans and building to an ultimate 
capacity. This will enable all companies 
to hold themselves in the position of 
“Ready to Serve” with the least possible 
capital investment. 

The committee recommends further 
that the directors impress upon every tele 
phone company in Wisconsin the vital 
necessity of having a thorough and sys 
tematic periodical of all of 
its properties, including the substations, 
line and central office, by a man or men 
capable of making the necessary 
rections and replacements. 

In closing its report the committee de- 
clares that the present ideal of telephone 
service is to furnish to the 
those accomplishments herein enumer- 
ated with the least possible effort upon 
the part of the subscriber. 


inspection 


cor- 


subscriber 


Merger at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, has taken over the Hattiesburg 
Home Telephone Co., with 500 
telephones in Hattiesburg. Miss., and the 
immediate vicinity. 


some 
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POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as auditor for 
company that can pay $3,600 or more 
per year for experienced telephone ac- 
countant: very best references given. 
Address 3935, Care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED— By thor- 
oughly experienced trouble and line- 
«man, magneto plant preferred. Minne- 
sota, North Dakota or Wisconsin pre- 
ferred. Address Henry H. Peters, Box 
175, Mountain Lake, Minn. — tate 

POSITION WANTED—By all 
around telephone man, 23 years of age. 
Desire permanent location in small or 
medium sized town, magneto plant 
preferred. Address 3942, Care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 

High grade telephone man wishes to 
locate South or West. If you require a 
big man give particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 3936, Care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A first class Wire Chief 
or Switchboard man for common bat- 
tery plant, Western Electric equip- 
ment with twenty local and eight toll 
positions. Best of references will be 
required. Address TEXARKANA TEL- 
EPHONE COMPANY, Texarkana, Ar- 
kansas-Texas. 


_WANTED—Telephone Manager and 
lineman. Must be familiar with local 
and rural work for a good live North 
Dakota company. Address 3927, Care 
of TELEPHONY. 


Installers, repairmen, switchboard 
men, testmen, either local or common 
battery, experienced, for large Oper- 
ating Company in Ohio. State experi- 
ence, present position and salary, also 
age, and class of work preferred. Ad- 
dress 3924, Care of TELEPHONY. 
































i Must be 


| or more. 
| strictly 

| pend on the character of your reply. 
| Address 3921, care of TELEPHONY. | 


| gineering field. 
| cation and some 
| rience. 
| and 
| branch. 





) TELEPHONY. 


GENERAL MANAGER WANTED— | 
Well known firm in the telephone in- | 


dustry, which manufactures severai 


specialties, desires an experienced man | 
| to take general charge of its business. 

supervise the | 
manufacturing 


prepared to 
sales, as well as the 
branches of the business—in short, he | 
must be able to deliver “results.” The 
right man can easily make this posi- 
tion worth from $4000 to $6000 per year | 

All replies will be treated 
confidential. Much will de- | 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


WANTED 


the Automatic 
Prefer men with college edu- 
automatic telephone expe- 


for work in 


experience in the manual 
Good opportunity awaits those who 


can make good on our work. Reply, stating 


| education, age, experience and salary required 


in first letter. 


Employment Department 


Automatic Electric Co. 


1001 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





WANTED — Experienced telephone | 


man ‘to take charge and operate small | 


| rural plant; fine place for man and 
| wife. $175 per month and free house | 


rent, including large grounds. 
E. T. BUSSELLE 


Consulting Engineer 
625 Market St., San Francisco 
485 State St., Salem, Ore. 











WANTED—All around switchboard | 
and troubleman_ with Independent | 
Telephone Company in central Wis- | 
consin; steady work: married man | 
preferred. Address 3931, Care of | 


Telephone En- 


Will consider men of good education | 
telephone | 


| 
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DRAFTSMEN 
For Telephone Work 


Men who have had several years’ ex- 
perience in either mechanical or elec- 
trical drafting will find this an excel- 
lent opportunity to enter the telephone 
equipment drafting field. 





Permanent positions with liberal 
starting salaries 


In reply give education and experi- 
ence in detail, also age, and salary ex- 
pected. Address 3928, Care of TEL- 
EPHONY 


ENGINEERS 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


We have positions offering excellent 
opportunities to enter the telephone 
engineering field. Training in elec- 
trical engineering or practical tel- 
ephone experience is necessary. 

Write, giving age and particulars of 


experience. Address 3929, Care of 
TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—First class cable splicer 
for exchange of 1,500 telephones. State 
terms and experience. Permanent job 
if satisfactory. North State Telephone 
Co., High Point, N. C. 





WANTED—Two experienced cable 
splicers, construction and maintenance 
work. Address Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Wales Visible Adding and Listing 
Machine. nine column, complete with 
stand. Burroughs with motor. Also 
Multigraphs, Addressographs, Check 
Protectors, etc. Send me your in- 
quiries and I'll save you money. Eu- 
gene M. Lightell, Dover, Ohio. 














